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Taz Sarnors’ Macazine anp Szamen’s FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labor of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the SEAMEN’s CAUSE, commending 
it ear neey to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 
people. 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. 1t will contain correspondence 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of the cause 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interesting 
periodicai, To single subscribers $1 a year invariably in advance. It will be fur- 
nished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, won an annual request for the 


same, PosTaGE in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—within the United 
States, twelve cents a year. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gratuitous 


distribution among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the 
rate of one dollar per hundred. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, and 
facts relating to Sea Libraries, 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty copies 
gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Societ 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post 
Money Order, if possible. Where neither of there, x be procured, send the money, but rece 
@ REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cenis, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against 
losses by mail. Ai Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
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3 A LOOK TOWARD THE SEA! 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN BEHALF OF THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
k SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, BY REV. S. B.S. BISSELL. 


It is most natural, in coming to 
this subject, that we note at the out- 
Set, THE GREAT NUMBER OF THOSE 
WHO FOLLOW THE SEA. 

_ Climb some hill that overlooks 
Long Island Sound, the Eastern gate 
of our great commercial metropolis, 
“on some fair day, when a favor- 
ing wind brings out the usual fleet, 
-and how many white-winged ves- 
sels can you count? Many scores 
or even hundreds may be in sight. 
So, at the Southern gate, of Quaran- 
tine, where pass the mighty ships of 
“commerce :—so, at many points on 
our coast of 35,000 miles. How many 
‘men are required to navigate the 
vessels, naval and commercial, of 
our country ;—how many, the sup- 
‘posed 150,000 vessels of the world ? 
They have long been estimated as 
‘more than two millions—probably 
now, more than three millions :—as 
Many as inhabited this broad land 
‘when, we declared our independence. 
And when to these you add their 
wives and children, whose lot in life 


is one with that of those men of the 
sea; fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, too; kindred and friends 
who are very intimately connected 
with them, and greatly affected by 
them—how great is the aggregate of 
numbers ! 


LOOK AT THE CHARACTER OF THESE 
MEN OF THE SEA. 


Who, and what are they? They 
are men. The population of any 
portion of the land includes both 
sexes, the aged and the young, the 
crippled, lame, and blind, deaf and 
dumb, sick and lunatic, infants and 
worn-out. But these three millions 
of the sea are men, in the vigor of, 
life, mostly young men. You do not 
often see an aged sailor, the average 
of their lives is only eleven years; 
they are of that age which makes 
them most important to the world, 
and might make them most: impor- 
tant to the Ohurch, if she*only knew 
and claimed her interest in them; of 
that age which has most of courage, 
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energy, and endurance; they 
strong, active, enterprising m 
When their health and vigor decay 
they are ‘ condemned,’ like old ships, 
as unseaworthy ; nor do their hulks 
lie long on the shore of society ; 
weather-beaten and storm-racked, 
they soon go to pieces when, disman- 
tled. 
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mates, the sharers of their toils, 
dangers, and sufferings; grateful to 
those who show them kindness, and 
faithful to trusts; true sailors stand 
by worthy Gileers: owners, or cause, 
to the “last timber in the ship, and 
the last shot in. the locker.” These 
traits secure to them friends. Who, 
that ever sailed with them, and took 


So also as to their INTELLECTUAL, pains to know them, does not have a 


and MORAL DEVELOPMENT. 

As a class, they are observing and 
experienced men; because, more 
than any other class of working men, 
they enjoy opportunities of obser- 
vation and reflection, of inquiry and 
comparison. 

“ They that go down to the sea.in ships, 
That do business in great waters, 

These see the works of the Lord, 

And his wonders in the deep.” 

They visit every, land of every 
clime, and see what God and man 
have done in all the earth. Their 
thoughts are free and unconfined as 
the billows and breezes. Ever fa- 
mniliar with the grand and sublime 
in nature, their souls are kept from 
bitterness and meanness. By day, 
no duties demanding minuteness of 
attention absorb their thoughts, 
which revolve not in one unvarying 
orbit, as do those of men in other 
gaherds: By night, while other men 
sleep, sailors watch. What commun- 
ings have they with over-arching 
skies studded with glowing constel- 
lations: or, when these are over- 
clouded, with their own memories 
and eaves ! 

Then, as to the beanitioe of those 
hearts, sailors, as a class, are open- 
hearted and frank as the free of the 
sea, honest and unsuspecting, free 
and generous to a proverb, and often 
to a fault. They are inclined to be 
friendly; strongly attached to ship- 


chord touched in his heart by the 
warm grasp of that horny hand ? 
Who is not ready to enroll himself 
in the society of friends of seamen ? 
They acquire and exert an influence 
over all with whom they associate, 
at home and abroad; and in propor- 
tion as they are raised from the deg- 
radation of ignorance and vice, to 
ward which thereis atendency in their 
present mode of life, and in which 
the neglect of society and the church 
long left. them uncared for and aban- 
doned, they will obtain and put 
forth an influence strong as their 
own decided character, and wide as: 
the sphere over which they ever 
roam. 

Here then are two considerations: 
which prompt us to look towards: 
these men of the sea: One, because 
they are so many men, all immortal, 
for whom Christ died: and the other 
appertaining to their position and 
their character. 

Consider now THE GREAT BENE- 
FITS which we derive from their toils 
and exposures. This consideration 
is two-fold, of benefits and their 
cost. First, reckon up the benefits: 

The man whose industry creates: 
as, in a sense, the manufacturer—on 
produces, as the agriculturist—and 
he who counsels and instructs, ov 
who maintains truth and right, is ¢ 
benefactor, doing good to thesrace: 


So, too, is he who promotes ar 
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healthful exchange of the products of 
other men’s labors, whether of hands, 
minds, or hearts. This is the prov- 
ince and sphere of the men of the 
sea. They do not create or produce; 
_ they exchange; they carry and 
bring. They open the markets of 
all the world to industry and skill; 
_ thus, greatly enhancing their values, 
often doubling or quadrupling them. 
So the fruits of labor and thought 
find a market abroad, not to be ob- 
tained at home: stimulus is impart- 
_ ed to the farmer and mechanic, even 
in remotest inland districts, as well 
as to the merchant and tradesman in 
cities and villages, and allare brought 
- under obligation to the sailor for the 
| means of livelihood and of wealth: 
abundant comforts and luxuries are 
brought from all climes and soils, 
_ and workshops, to adorn our per- 
sons, feed and gratify our appetites, 
and bless our homes—thoughts from 
all minds to enlarge our souls and 
_ rouse and cheer our hearts: and so, 
too, like impulse and like blessings 
_ are borne to our fellow-men in other 
lands. How much then, do we owe 
to these men of the sea? But, more 
than this. We, or if not we, our 
' friends and fellows, cross seas or 
Oceans as passengers, for pleasure or 
for profit. Some have thus made 
' mmany voyages. Such, owe the pre- 
servation of their lives, and comfort, 
and property, to the care, and skill, 
and fidelity of seamen. As many as 
250,000 persons have been brought 
into the one port of New York in a 
single year, and the number is in- 
) creasing, and, so, obligations are ac- 
| eumulating. 
Such are some of the services of 
sailors in our commercial marine in 
the pursuits of peace. In time of war 
- we expect these men to man our na- 
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vy, protect our coasts and harbors, 
transport our armies with munitions 
and supplies, blockade the shores of 
our foes, fight our battles, maintain 
our rights and laws. How well they 
have done all this, let the history of 
all our wars declare, Shall we ex- 
pend all our gifts and sympathies on 
our soldiers of the land, and reserve 
none for these gallant soldiers of the 
sea? What have we done for these ? 
Have we ever paid the first install- 
ment of our debt to them? 

How great is that debt? We 
know not, unless we have counted 
the cost of these benefits, to those 
who confer them. I know all labor 
and toil has its weariness of spirit, 
as well as sweat of face: but the 
hardships, perils, and privations of 
these men of the sea are not equalled 
on the land. We have-our regular 
hours of moderate work; our regu; 
lar, varied, wholesome food; our 
dry and comfortable clothing; our 
pleasant homes; our regular, quiet 
sleep. What know we of the sail- 
ors’ life of toil and trial? Follow 
him on his voyage across the stormy 
Atlantic, or around the tempestuous 
Cape Horn, or among the alternate 
squalls and stifling calms of Indian 
Seas, or into the latitudes and chil- 


-ling recesses of Arctic Sea—deserts, 


the resort of the hunted whale, where 
he pursues his mighty game among 
the icebergs. For months, often, he 
is out of sight of land; he treads the 
wet and slippery deck over which 
the sea dashes her spray, and some- 
times hurls a giant wave—woe to 
him if he loses hold or footing! He 
must climb the icy shroud and spar, 
and handle the heavy flapping sail, 
and when the darkness is thick as 
Egyptian night, while the tempest 
howls, the thunders roar, and light-. 
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nings blaze, and the ship reels, pitch- 
es and struggles like a drunken man. 
He eats his hard, dry bread, of 
course, salt meat; he lies down in 
a close forecastle, perfumed with 
bilge water and tobacco, in a damp, 
musty hammock, sometimes in wet 
clothes, and from such sleep, he may 
be startled at any moment and sum- 
moned on deck: for his ship may 
strike reef or rock, or be struck 
by lightning, or by overwhelming 
waves, and may founder in the 
trough of seas: and then, perhaps, 
the only alternative is death on the 
wreck, or in the waves, or by ex- 
haustion and famine in the boats, or 
on some inhospitable shore. 

Or, if he reaches port in safety, it 
is only to encounter other dangers, 
from tropical or other diseases, from 
vices of every devilish kind, from 
abandoned men and women—“ land 
sharks”—as voracious as those ,of 
the sea that follow his ship, thirst- 
ing for blood ! 

Think, too, of other privations. 
How little does the sailor know of 
“Home, Sweet Home!” How little, 
in his youth, of the guiding care of 
father, and the tender nursing love 
of mother! How little, in -after 
years, of the fond endearments of 
wife and children! How little ‘of 
the sacred joys of the fireside and 
sanctuary! Here has been his great- 
est privation—although, often, too 
little regarded as such by himself! 
Until within a few years past, he 
could complain, with more propriety 
than any other class, “ Refuge failed 
me, no man cared for my soul!” He 
was the mere slave and drudge of 
commerce—too often poorly housed, 
poorly fed, poorly clothed, poorly 
paid, and poorly taught. His chief 
end, as assigned by selfish covetous- 
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{ 
ness or carelessness, was to serve 
his fellow-men in peace, and fight 
for them in war; to increase our 
wealth, minister to our comfort, pro- 
tect our lives and property, fight our 
battles, achieve our victories, elevate 
our glories; but all his life neglect- 
ed or. abused, and abandoned when 
dead, to “the burial of a dog.” 

“Not in the churchyard shalf he sleep, 

Amid the silent gloom, ~ 


His home was on the mighty deep, 
And there shall be his tomb. 


No village bell shall toll for him 
Its mournful solemn dirge ; 
The winds shall chant a requiem 
For him beneath the surge.” ; 

Has not enough been said to ap- 
peal urgently to your sense of jus- 
tice, your humanity, your gratitude, 
your patriotism, and even to your 
selfishness in behalf of the men of 
the sea? Yes, even your selfishness ; 
for, if dther pleas be unavailing, how 
important to those who commit life, 
or friends, or property, or flag to 
the men of the sea, that they be 
trust-worthy? And what can make 
them such but the care and love of 
man, the. Gospel and the Grace of 
God! This suggests the considera- 
tion that we should look as CHRIS- 
TIANS to the sea. 

Every one of these three millions of 
the men of the sea has—undera rough 
exterior, may be—a priceless, im- 
mortal soul; too precious to have its 
worth computed even by the cost of 
its redemption by Christ’s most pre- 
cious blood. How awful the thought 
of the loss of one soul! sinking down 
in sin and corruption, under the 
wrath of God, among devils and 
damned souls, beneath burning fires 
of hell, with weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. Such is the 
imagery by which God’s word re- 
presents that ruin. Yet how immi- 
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nent their soul’s danger! So much 
_ of their lives spent at sea, far away 
from prayers and sermons and songs 
of Zion; scarcely knowing when the 
_ Sabbath comes; exposed to the con- 
tact of all the vices of earth, and to 
all the temptations of Satan, wicked 
' men and of a depraved soul. 
Moreover, Christians, pray and la- 
bor and give for the coming of 
Christ’s Kingdom, and the conver- 
- sion of the world. But how can all 
this come about if Christians leave 
the sailor uncared for? 
What an emissary of the devil has 
he been in every port, especially in 
heathen lands;.his generous and 
noble traits perverted, only making 
him more dangerous and destructive! 
Infamous, as he has too often been, 
for intemperance, licentiousness, 
Sabbath breaking, profanity, rioting 
__and revelling in all abominations, 
he has made the very name of chris- 
tianity—whose nominal representa— 
tive he has been to Mohammedan 
_ and'heathen lands—an offence, a by- 
~ word, a stench in their nostrils! 
_ How has he‘ hindered the labors of 
- our missionaries in the South Sea Is- 
lands, and wherever else he has 
found them! Yet, what agents of 
good, what; missionaries of Christ 
_ might these men be, in such num- 
bers, with such a character, having 
such opportunities, visiting every 
port, having access to all sorts of 
men, of all countries, nations and 
tribes, speaking all languages; with 
characteristic ardor, courage, ener- 
gy and generous self-devotion labor- 
ing for Christ! Oh, that they did 
~ but know and love the Saviour who 
died for them! Can the church af- 
ford to lose such men ? 
~ “Go up and look toward the sea” 
in the light of prophecy. ‘‘ They 
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shall call the people to the moun- 
tains,” (the mountain of the Lord’s 
House)—‘‘ then they shall offer sac- 
rifices of righteousness: for they 
shall suck of the abundance of the 
sea, and of treasures hid in the 
sand.” (Deut. 33: 19.) ‘They 
shall lift up their voice, they shall 


sing for the majesty of the Lord, 


they shall cry aloud from the sea.” 
(Is. 24: 14, &e.) Isaiah once went 
up and looked toward the sea, climb- 
ing, perhaps, where Elijah stood on 
Carmel, and a vision of Zion’s glory 
was given tohim. Beholding far off, ° 


the white-winged fleet of commerce; 


he cried, ‘‘ Who ‘are these that fly as 
a cloud, and as doves to their win- 
dows?” The answer was “ surely 
the isles shall wait for me, and the 
ships of Tarshish first, to bring thy 
sons from far, their silver and gold 
with them, unto the name of the 
Lord thy God and to the Holy One 
of Israel first, because He hath glori- 
fied thee.” ‘Then shalt thou see 
and flow together, and thy heart 
shall fear and be enlarged ; because 
the abundance of the sea shall be 
converted unto thee, the forces of 
the Gentiles shall come to thee.” 
Yes, Christ, greater than Solomon, 
shall have the ships of Tarshish not 
only, but all the commerce of the 
world to aid in building His glorious 
temple. 

Finally, ‘look toward the sea” in 
the light of pRovIDENCE. Remem- 
ber that Christ chose His first disci- 
ples from the. sea of Galilee and 
made them “fishers of men:” as 
many converted sailors now are, and 
have been ever. Yes, the ardent 
Peter, the practical James, and the 
loving John were sailors—and many 
a christian sailor combines their 
traits. See how the Gospel has been 
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70 
spread abroad in the world only by 
the help of the sea and her sons. 
How else did Paul carry it to Athens 
Corinth and Rome? How else was 
it carried to England and America, 
the Sandwich Islands, &c., &c. 
See, too, how commerce is increas- 
ing under the impulse and aid of 
steam! How power is accumulating 
with the christian Protestant nations 
of the sea! What vast countries are 
opening their doors to English and 
American commerce, China, Japan, 
&c.! Is not God loudly saying to 
us by his prophets and his Provi- 
dence, ‘‘ Go up now, look toward the 
sea.” 

Master, we obey! We look back- 
ward and we see the “little cloud.” 
It is the organization of friends of 
seamen. Drops of mercy begin to 
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fall from it. We see Chaplains 
preaching to seamen under the Beth- 
el flag at sea and in port; Churches 
and Christian Homes built for them; 
Sailors’ Temperance Societies and 
Savings’ Banks established for them ; 
Bibles and Tracts given to them and 
Libraries put on board their ships ; 
and now we see thousands of them 
listening to the Gospel, and revivals 
and conversions multiplied among 
them. And now we take the tele- 
scope of faith, revealing distant ob- 
jects and scenes, and we see the 
cloud spreading, the copious rains of 
the Spirit descending! Yes, ‘‘ There 
is asound of abundance of rain.” It 
shall gather on the sea, and cover all 
the land, and the world shall be con- ' 
verted. 
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METEOROLOGY APPLIED TO COMMERCE. 
BY PROF. Tt. B. MAURY. 


Within a few months, the United 
States have embarked in an enter- 
prise of vast moment. 

The creation of the Government 
Signal Service for obtaining weather- 

telegrams and dispatching storm- 
warnings to imperiled shipping on 
our lake shore and seaboard, will, 
there is reason to hope, mark a new 
era in American commerce. 

With quiet activity, this service 
has been organized and equipped, 
and has already begun its career 
under auspices which promise to 
crown it with speedy success, and 
cause it to redound to the wisdom of 
its founders, 

The United States was the first of 
the great nations who led the way in 
commencing a systematic collection 
of observations over all the habit- 
able world, commencing with me- 
teorologic observations at sea. 

» Previous to the great movement 
in’ America, scarcely anything had 
been attempted. In 1853, however 
a conference of the great maritime 
nations was held at Brussels, where 
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a general plan for co-operation and 
research for investigating the phe- 
nomena of sea and air was proposed. 
This led to the establishment of the 
Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade in London (ever 
which Admiral Fitzroy so ably 
presided), and to similar institutions 
in Holland, France, and elsewhere. 
Searcely had these efforts of scien- 
tific men commenced when an oc- 
casion arose which crowned them 
with signal and unexpected glory. 
Close by our American shores moves 
the mighty current of tropical water 
known as the Gulf Stream. Sailors. 
call it “ the Weather-Breeder,” and 
others give it the name of ‘“ the 
Storm-King.” For hundreds of miles 
after it leaves the torrid zone—the 
zone of the vertical sun and of vol- 
canic fires—its course is marked by 
tepid vapor and fog; and lighted up 
from beneath by the nightly glow of 
myriads of phosphorescent animal- 
cules, and from above by the glare 
of the electric flash, it is, (as we 
shall presently see) the natural track 
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~ and pathway of the hurricane or 


 eyclone. 


It was in the Gulf Stream, in the 
month of December, 1853, that the 
American steamer San Francisco, 
having on board a regiment of sol- 
diers for California, was encountered 
by a gale which speedily reduced 
her to a most lamentable condition. 
“A single wave,” if we may use the 
description of a disinterested and 

foreign penman, the French phy- 
sicist, Figuier, ‘‘ sweeping the. deck 
' from stem to stern, carried away the 
‘masts, destroyed the machinery, and 

hurried into a premature death one 
hundred and ninety-nine officers and 
soldiers. The unhappy vessel lay 
- upon the waters a miserable wreck, 
drifting in whatever direction the 
wind and the billows carried it. On 
the following day it was seen in this 
condition by a ship bound for New 
York; a few days later another 
vessel fell in with it; but neither 
could lend it any assistance, for they 
were occupied in endeavoring to se- 
cure their own safety. As soon as 
news of the calamity reached New 
York, two steam-tugs were ordered 
to the assistance of the San Fran- 
cisco. But in what direction should 
they steer?- What part of the sea 
should they explore? A chart was 
made of the region in which the dis- 
»masted steamer would probably be 
carried, and the route defined to be 
followed by the two steam-tugs dis- 
patched to her assistance. The crew 
of the San Francisco were saved by 
three ships, which had descried her 
in the open sea, before the New 
York steam-tugs arrived. But the 
point where they saw the steamer 
founder was precisely that which 
had been laid down on the chart. 
Had but the tugs set out in time 
from New York, the triumph would 
have been complete. We may note, 
however, that the bark Kilby, which 
had caught sight of the drifting ship 
by day, and had lost it during the 
night, succeeded in recovering it by 
a course of reasoning analogous to 
that.used in constructing the chart, 
and was thus enabled, in conjunction 
with two other vessels, to save those 
on board.” 
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This triumph was not alone. From 
the year 1831, when the study of the 
laws which were supposed to govern 
the motions of storms received a 
fresh impulse from the writings of 
another great American meteor- 
ologist, Mr. William C. Redfield, of 
New York, the scientific world began 
in earnest the study of storm- 
meteorology. In this connection, the 
names ot Redfield, Reid, Thom, 
Espy, Dové, Piddington, and Fitz- 
roy stand pre-eminent. The knowl- 
edge of storms furnished by their 
labors suggested the possibility of | 
inaugurating a system of weather 
observation, and of using the results 
for the benefit of commerce and 
navigation, both on the sea and the 
land. The giving effect to this idea, 
as Buchan remarks, constitutes the 
splendid contribution to practical 
meteorology made by Admiral Fitz- 
roy in February, 1861. His system 
of storm-warnings or forecasts, has 
gittte been adopted by almost every 
country in Europe. 


¢ THE FITZROY sTORM-WARNING 
SIGNALS, 


As used on the English coasts, are 
very simple and discernible from a 
great distance. : 

A cone, three feet high, with the 
point upward, shows that a gale is 
probable from the northward. 

A cone, with the point downward, 
shows that a gale is probable from 
the southward. 

A drum, alone, shows that stormy 
winds may be expected from more 
than one quarter successively. 

A cone and drum give warning of 
dangerous winds, the probable first 
direction being shown by the posi- 
tion of the cone. ; 

The Niaut SIGNALS are signal 
lanters intended to be hoisted with 
the lights in the triangle or square. 

' How far this system has proved a 
success is a question of the greatest 
moment. 

In 1863 the Board of Trade re- 
ported a large percentage of the 


‘Storm Signals which had been placed 


on the English coast as correct, and 
through their warning many lives 
and vessels had been saved. ; 
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From this time the promptness and 
accuracy of the signals greatly in- 
creased, although the system was In- 
complete, and the means of com- 
municating them to distant parts of 
the coast so imperfect that the storm 
sometimes outran the Signal. 

“In his letter of the 15th of June, 
1865, to the Board of Trade,” says 
the Secretary of the Scottish Me- 
teorological Society, “General Sa- 
bine states that he had examined 
the warnings given on the British 
coasts during the two years ending 
March 31, 1865, and found that in 
the first year fifty per cent., and in 
the second year seventy-three per 
cent. were right. Captain de Rostaing, 
while at the head of the French 
Marine Meteorological Department, 
compared the warnings sent from 
the Meteorological Office in London, 
with the gales which occurred in 
France during the two winters 
1864-°65 and 1865-’66. The results 
were published in the Revue Marine 
et Ooloniale, showing that out of 100 
warnings sent to the north coast of 
France during the first of these 
winters,71 were realized, and during 
the second winter, 76; and out of 
100 storms which occurred, 89 were 
signalled during the first winter, and 
$4 during the second winter. This 
result is remarkable, as showing that 
of. the storms which occurred in the 
north of France during these two 
winters, warning of the approach of 
11 out of 12 were sent !” 

The following is the first official 
storm-warning made in the United 
States. It was bulletined at noon 
(Nov. 8th), in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change at Chicago, and telegraphed 
along the Lakes: 

“ To all observers along the Lakes. 

e ave this ue once : 

“ igh wind all day yesterd 
Cheyenne and Oilolet. Wer high. Sint 
reported this morning at Omaha.—Baro. 
meters falling with high wind at Chicago 
and Milwaukee.—Barometers Salling and 
Thermometers rising at Detroit, Toledo 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Rochester. — 
High winds probable alony the Lakes. 

(Signed) 
“ JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
' “ Observer 
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The foregoing bulletin was pre- 
pared by General Albert J. Myer, - 
the Chief Signal Officer of the army, 
and the Chief of the Meteorological 
Bureau, who was in Chicago at the 
time. The following extract from 
the Oleveland Herald of November 
10th, will show the weather that 
followed the warning: ‘‘ The value 
of the storm-signal service estab- 
lished by the government has al- 
ready been shown. On Tuesday 
noon (the 8th inst.) a bulletin from 
the Meteorological Department an- 
nounced the movements of a storm 
that left the Rocky Mountains on 
the previous day, and was traveling 
eastward. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day it blew heavily on the lakes, 
finishing up Wednesday night with 
squalls, bringing a little snow. 
Sailors on the lakes are disposed to 
sneer at these weather despatches as 
of no practical value, just as the 
sailors on the English coast: at first 
ridiculed similar bulletins put out 
by the English Government; but 
the loss of many lives and much pro- 
perty by a systematic disregard of 
these warnings, and the saving of 
life and property through heeding 
them, have changed the views of the 
English sailors materially, as they 
will those of the lake navigators. 
As vessel-owners:are more careful of 
their property than sailors are of 
their own lives, the value of the 
bulletins is more quickly acknowl- 
edged by the former than by th 
latter.” 

The, following appeared in the 
Oleveland Leader of the 6th of De- 
cember: ‘‘THr STORM YESTERDAY.— 
The Utility of the United States Signal 
Service Offices.—Yesterday afternoon 
despatches from Chicago and Detroit 
were published in the Hvening News, 
stating that a ,heavy rain-storm, 
traveling east, prevailed in those 
places, and might be expected in 
Cleveland in the course of the after- 
noon. At twenty minutes after three 
the storm arrived, falling at once 
upon. our city in its utmost fury, 
drenching the streets with floods of 
water, wrenching off signs, knock- 
ing down several chimneys, and 
causing the wildest consternation 
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among pedestrians who were. caught 
without a moment’s warning in a 


terrific gale.” 


i 


‘The manner in which the storm 
was followed in its course estab- 
lishes, beyond dispute, the utility of 
the signal offices.” 

The following is an extract from 


. the Pittsburg United Presbyterian (a 


part of a Cleveland correspondent’s 


- letter), dated Dec. 7th, 1870: “‘ The 


path of the late storm was at least 
300 miles wide, from north to south. 
Where it started or spent its force I 
do not yet know; but .telegrams 
from Milwaukee, Chicago, and De- 
troit announced its coming before- 
hand. How dangerous these storms 
are on the lakes may be inferred 
from the fact that many of the in- 


' surance companies take no marine 
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risks here after the Ist of November. 
With some others, however, the 
policies run till November 20th and 
November 30th.” 

“The benefit of the new signal 
system of the government for an- 
nouncing the weather has a fine 
illustration in the late storm. In 
October last a government signal 
station was established here under 
order of the Secretary of War. By 
this system of telegraphy the storm 
on Monday was known here three 
hours before its arrival, and it came 
true to time. The system will no 
doubt eventually be extended to the 
whole country.” 

Such are some of the first fruits in 
the practical application of meteor- 
ology to the wants of commerce.— 
Condensed from Scribner's Monthly. 


QOD + 


THE GREAT SNOW LINE. 


HOW “THE REGULARITY OF 


At a late meeting of the Chicago 
Academy of Science, the Rev. Mr. 
Milner, of Canada, presented the fol- 
lowing paper on the Great Snow 
Line :— 

The daily advance of the sun is 
eighteen miles. Shoulda man start 
from the Tropic of Cancer at the win- 
ter solstice, and walk eighteen miles 
a day northward for six months, his 
shadow would remain nearly the 


: same each day at noon. Where theré 
are no obstructions, the advance and 


retreat of the seasons will be pretty 
uniformly eighteen miles aday. But 
as there are so many obstructions 


‘producing climatic changes in the 
- game latitude, this is only a rule ap- 


proximating to the general result. In 
some cases the march will not aver- 
age over nine or ten miles a day; in 
others it will be as high as twenty- 
five. Mountain ranges greatly mo- 
dify the rate of the advance and re- 
treat of the seasons. We will, how- 
ever, not further notice these, as 


_ they are only local and exceptional. 


The great snow line is the most 
potent of all the causes that disturb 
the regularity in the march of the 


THE SEASONS IS DISTURBED. 


seasons. Even in the high north the 
early snows are about on the same 
level as in more southern latitudes, 


but before the Ist of December all . 


the lakes are frozen, and much of the 
Arctic seas also, so that no vapor can 
reach these latitudes unless wafted 
from far to the south; but-all the va- 
por thus brought from the south in 
midwinter is condensed, and falls 
before it reaches fifty degrees or for- 
ty-eight degrees, gradually dimin- 
ishing south or north. ie 

In the winter of 1856 I resided. in 
fifty-four degrees thirty minutes 
north, or about 300 miles north of 
Red River, which is in fifty degrees. 
The packet men carrying the mail 
met at that place from Red River, 
and York Factory is fifty-seven de- 
grees. I asked the Indians from the 
south, ‘“How deep is the snow in Red 
River?” They measured on their 
persons about four feet. I asked 
those from the north the same ques- 
tion, and they measured on their 
legs about fourteen inches. 

This great snow line will be found 
in the northwestern parts of New 
Brunswick and Maine, near Quebec, 
and from thence along the north 
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shore of Lake Superior, northern 
Minnesota and Red River, and so 
westward; but from that point di- 
verging gradually northward with 
the isothermal line. The maximum of 
this deep snow line is about seven 
feet. It will vary with the seasons 
and the region, being greatest where 
there are the greatest snow-falls, and 
less in proportion. 

The sun coming up from the south 
encounters this snow line in March 
and April. The advancing seasons 
begin to feel it about 38 deg. north, 
and from this to 45 deg. The sea- 
sons fluctuate, drag and hang, now 
cold, now warm. The seasons will 
open fifty days sooner in Cincinnati 
than in Montreal; but for this great 
snow line there would be only about 
twenty-seven days difference. But 
when it has surmounted this barrier, 
it makes long strides northward, be- 
cause there is little snow there, and 
because the days are so longin May 
and later that the nights do not al- 
low the vapor time to cool, and the 
Arctic regions’ being all lit up and 
comparatively warm, that isno more 
a cold-producing region, as nearly 
as I could ascertain, about thirty-five 
miles a day all the way to the pole. 
I gathered this rapid rate of advance 
from learning the time the geese and 
ducks arrive at the different regions 
of the north. ; 

There is, then, the return of the 
seasons in the fall which makes no 
stay, but: makes a regular advance 
of about 18 miles a day. In the fall 
of 1854, living at Norway House, in 
the Hudson Bay territory, in the lat- 
ter part of October, the overland ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, arrived at that place. They left 
the Arctic regions about the 24th of 
August, the snow being already down 
in the level of the ocean. Their 
winter supplies were far away; some 
of them had families at home, and 
there were comfortable winter quar- 
ters there for all. Said the leaders 
of the expedition, Stewart and An- 
derson, to their men, “If you will 
take us home this fall, you shall 
have your whole year’s wages.” 
With this stimulant to urge them on 
from early dawn to nightfall, the 
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light bark canoes were made to plow 
rapidly through the waters. The 
current was against them, and there 
were portages to pass, and their 
course was zigzag through the lakes 
and up and down the rivers. The 
geese and ducks had already passed 
over to the south, and there was ice 
on the waters when they started. 
For afew days they had fine wea- 
ther, and caught up with the geese 
and ducks. Then came a storm of 
snow and sleet, driving the ducks and 
geese South, as before, and so the 
race continued until the latter part 
of October, when the expedition ar- 
rived at Norway House. Ina day or 
two there was another storm which 
froze us in there for the winter, but 
the part of the expedition that pass- 
ed on to Red River had the open lake 
(Winnepeg) before them, and could 
easily keep in advance of the cold. 
Their course from the Arctic regions 
was so roundabout and .zigzag that 
they could not make more than 
eighteen miles a day due south. 

I lived in Kansas seven years, and, 
contrasting the seasons there with 
my native place in 44 deg. 30 min., 
I noticed that the spring opened 
about ,six weeks sooner, but that 
the warm weather in the fall was 
not prolonged more than four weeks 
longer. On the return of the coldin 
the fall there is nothing to obstruct 
its advance, as: there was with the 
warm weather in the spring. This 
great snow line retards the season 
for some degrees south of it for about 
two weeks. ’ 

This middle region, from 38 deg. 
to 50 deg. is the region of sudden 
changes and fluctuations. It is in 
this region there is but little winter 
pasturage in a state of nature. North 
of this great snow line, where the 
snows. are comparatively light, and 
where the winter, coming on sudden- 
ly, freezes up all the grass while 
green, and keeps it so all winter, 
there is more or less pasturage fol 
such animals as can endure cold an¢ 
can paw or dig under the snow. Ai 
there are no thaws in the winter 
there is no crust on the snow. The 
horse paws, but the buffalo knock 
the snow aside with his enormou 


ry 
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head. Large herds of horses are rais- 


- ed on the Saskatchawan, in north 
latitude 55 deg. and are never fed in 


the winter. Large herds of buffalo 
also winter on the Saskatchawan and 
the upper branches of the Mackenzie 
river. Between this region of light 
snows and unvarying cold in winter 
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and 38 deg. there is a broad belt of, 
say, 12 degrees of latitude where the 
grass is so scorched and bleached by 
alternate freezing and thawing as to 
be unfit for'reliable winter pasturage. 
We only find winter pasturage.again 
when we get so far south as to be he- 
yond severe freezing. 


——-- .ee—t CSD Dl 


THE SAGINAW DISASTER—DREADFUL ‘SUFFERING 
OF THE CREW. ens 


~The vessel sailed from Midway 


Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, on the 


28th of October last, and after run- 


ning a short distance struck on a 


rock or bar. The crew set to work 
to remedy th3 disaster. But the ef- 
fort was of no avail, the breakers 


_ came rapidly upon the helpless hulk, 


and she was soon battered too badly 


_ to be repaired. All hands, however, 


- set to work to get boats and some 


property. From the time of the 
wreck, nearly three weeks, all hands 


' were employed getting up tents, 


saving provisions and rigging, mak- 
ing fresh water with apparatus, and 
decking over and preparing the cap- 


-tain’s gig to go to Honolulu; the 
‘launch -was lost at the time the ves- 


sel struck; the former was raised 
- about ten inches amidships, taper- 


ing fore and aft, and a wooden deck 


. was placed over all, with places for 


men to row, with moveable hatches. 


Lieut. Talbot, Peter Francis, jr., 


master, belonging to Manilla, and 
John Andrews, seaman, of Boston ; 
James Muir, seaman, of Glasgow, 


_ Scotland, and William Halford, cox- 


Swain of the captain’s gig, volun- 
teered to go in the boat to Hono- 
lulu. 

“Five days out, says one of the 
party, we lost all light and fire, and 
no means of making either—no dry 
tinder or wood, but had flint and 
steel. About five or six days before 


- making Kauii we succeeded in get- 


ting a light with the glasses taken 
from an opera glass. Suffered much 


- from wet, cold and want of food. 


When we left Ocean Island, Nov. 
18th, at noon, we run to the north to 
latitude thirty-two degrees; there 
took the westérly winds and run east 


to longitude of Kauii, as Mr. Talbot ~ 
supposed, but it proved, ultimately, 
we were not near that longitude by 
over a degree. We then stood south. 
Had heavy weather while running 
eastward; hove to with sea anchor 
twice—last .time lost it. Did not 
make land so soon by a week as we 
expected. The first land we saw 
was Kauhuelaua Rock, near Nihau 
Island, Friday morning, December 
16th. Ata little past two A. M., on 
Monday, December 19th, she was 
kept away, for the third time. I 
remained below until I felt the boat 
was getting into shoal water. I woke 
Muir and téld him it was time we 
went on deck. He did not go, but 
I did. Just as I got in cockpit a sea 
broke aboard, abaft. Mr. Talbot 
ordered to bring boat by wind. I 
hauled aft main sheet. Francis was 
at the helm, and brought the vessel 
up to the wind. Just then another 
breaker broke on board and cap- 
sized the boat. Andrews and Fran- 
cis were washed away and werenever 
seen afterwards. Muir was still be- 
low, and did not get clear until the 
boat was righted, when he gave 
symptoms of insanity. Before the 
boat was righted by the sea, Mr. 
Talbot was clinging to the bilge of 
the boat. I called to him to go to 
the stern of the boat, and there get 
upon the bottom. While attempt- 
ing to do so he was washed off, when 
he sank. He was heavily clothed 
and much exhausted; he made no 
cry. I succeeded in getting on to 
the bottom, when I stripped myself 

of clothing. Then a see came and - 
righted the boat. It was then Muir 
put his head. up the cockpit, when I 
assisted him in getting on deck. Soon 
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after another breaker came and up- 
set her again; she went over twice ; 
last time came upright and head on 


to the breakers ; we then found her. 


to be inside the large breakers; we 
then drifted toward the shore at a 
place called Kalihi Kai, about five 
miles from Haualei. I landed with 
the water breast high, and took with 
me a tin case of dispatches and let- 
ters; there was a tin box on board, 
with its cover broken, containing 
navigation .book, charts, etc., also 
Captain Sicard’s instructions to 
Lieut. Talbot, and other papers, 
among which was Muir’s and An- 
drews’ discharge papers, they having 
shipped Nov. 15th for one month; 
they belonged to the contractors, as 
their employes, previous to that 
time; also my and Francis’ transfer 
papers and accounts destined for 
Mare Island Navy Yard. The above- 
named box, with everything not 
‘lashed, fell into the water when we 
were first upset; I landed at about 
3 A. M., and saw no one until day- 
break, when, seeing some huts, I 
went to them, and got assistance to 
get the boat into beach. ,I had pre- 
viously, by making five trips to the 
boat, succeeded ‘in bringing ashore 
the long tin case afore-mentioned— 
chronometer, opera glass, barometer, 
one ship’s compass, boat’s binnacle 
and compass, and also assisted Muir 
to the shore. He was still insane 
and said but little, incoherently. He 
groaned a good deal. I was much 
exhausted, and laid myself down to 
rest until sunrise, when I looked for 
Muir and found him gone from the 
place I left him in. Soon after, [ 
found him surrounded by several 
natives, but he was dead and very 
black in the face. During the day 
I got some food and clothing from the 
natives—one called Peter—and after 
resting myself, Peter and I went on 
horseback over to Haualei, to Sheriff 
Wilcox and to Mr. Burt. The names 
of the wrecked officers are, Captain 
Montgomery Sicard; Ensigns Cogs- 
well, Gast and Parsons, Paymaster 
Reid, Dr, Franks, Engineers Butter- 
worth, Ryan, Main, Force and God- 
frey, Robertson, Master’s Mate and 
Blythe, Assistant Engineer to the 
contractors, 
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Hurricanes.—Their cause and effect. — 


This is the season of hurricanes, 
occasionally so destructive on the 
solid land, and always carrying dan- 
ger and death to those who ‘‘go down 
to the sea in ships.” The present 
year, so remarkable for the social 
and governmental changes going on 
in various quarters of the globe, bids 
fair to be known in future annals as 
one replete with remarkable elemen- 
tal displays. Thus we have had 
earthquakes of unusual power, 
drouths of almost unexampled dura- 
tion, floods which have swept away 
houses and people from points and 
places never before known to suffer 
from such a cause, and hurricanes 
severity and destruc- 
tiveness show no parallel since 1858. 
These latter have, however, barely 
touched the territory of the United 
States, their force and destructiveness 
having been expended in parabolic 
circles nearer the equator; but their 
results on the ocean have carried sor- 
row into families in every part of our 
broad land, and poverty also, for 
many of the craft which have suc- 
cumbed to the fearful gales in the 
Caribbean and other seas, carried 
down into the unknown depths, not 
only the head and main support of 
the family, but also the venture con-: 
taining most, if not all, of their 
worldly substance. In the region of 
the West Indies hurricanes are ex- 
perienced in greater frequency and 
with far more violence than else- 
where on this hemisphere. During 
the present season they have been 
unusually violent, and the loss of 
life and property on land and sea 
must be quite unprecedented. Cuba 
has come in for more than her share 
of misfortune in this particular, if we 
may credit reports. Nature, as if 
repenting her lavishness upon the soil 
of Cuba, has, it would appear, sought 
to undo her work by sending hurri- 
canes, earthquakes and pestilence, 
carrying with them death and desola- 
tion, where anon there was nothing 
but tranquility, bounteous harvests 
and contentment. And the same 
feeling seems to have been enter- 
tained toward this ‘ ever-faithful 
isle,” time out of mind. For ac- 
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_ cording to good authority, no fewer 


vee 


~ and October. 


_ than 355 hurricanes swept over Cuba 
_ between the year 1493 and the year 
_ 1855, and of these 245 occurred in the 


three months of August, September 
The severest was that 
of 1858, which swept over, a very 
besom of destruction, the whole of the 


_. West Indies, and extended north- 


ward and eastward until it nearly 


_ reached the European shore, while 


its western edge touched the coast of 


_ the United States, impelling on our 


shores those extraordinary tides of 
October 24th and 25th of the same 
year. A curious .feature of these 


_ hurricanes is that they never extend 


poles. 
_ thing to be assured that the laws 
__ which govern the movements of these 


to the equator or touch either of the 
In this connection it is some- 


- phenomenal storms are becoming 


better understood by meteorologists, 


and that while the precautions this 


_ knowledge may suggest will not serve 


- about on the mountains. 


to avert future disasters, a saving of 
life and property may be attained. 


3» 9 
Sunshine at Midnight. 


‘ There is a mountain in the north 
of Sweden, almost on the boundary 


~ between that country and. Russia, 


situated §0 near the Arctic circle 
that from its summit may be seen the 
phenomena of the midnight sun. It 
is called Avasaxa, and parties of 
“travelers to the sun” frequently 
climb its wooded sides to get a view 
of the sublime spectacle that may ‘be 
seen from the summit. We find in 
an exchange the following descrip- 


) _ tion of the scene: 


‘Tt is midnight now, and over the 


_ boundless prospect of wooded dark- 


ness the sun shines without lighting 
itup. Bright, but without beams, 
it stands above the horizon, gleam- 
ing with a softened light, and casting 
a purple glow on the figures moving 
Now a 
floating cloud obscures its broad 
disc, and great columns of, smoke 
ascend here and there along the hor- 
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izon toward heaven. The night is 
warm, calm and delightful, and every 
thing is in harmony with the great 
festival of nature. Over the gazers 
comes a feeling of fear and reveren- 
tial awe, mingled with the sublimity 
of the scene and a sense of its ex- 
ceeding beauty. The mysterious 
hour, the mountain summit, the 
earth quietly sleeping, with its dark 
woods, its still waters, its silent 


-habitations, and the soft mist hang- 


ing over its valleys, slowly moving 
in the celestial archway, the mid- 
night sun shiningin its softest splen- 
dor, quiet and pure like a watchful 
eye beaming with love, give the el- 
ements of a scene whose loveliness 
exceeds the wildest dream of fancy. 
“Such is the midsummer festival of 
the far North, where the God of Light 
himself conducts the mighty solem- 
nity; where in the short summer 
the luxuriant growth of vegetable 
life is like a creation of magic; 
where birds sing, flowers bloom, in- 
sects flaunt their gorgeous colors, 
and in a few weeks the life is over, 
gone as swiftly as the dream it res- 
embles. It was among these regions 
of short enchantment, these lovely 
‘islands of bliss,’ that the Norsemen 
placed their mystic Valhalla. Here 
was their longed-for home beyond 
the North wind, under a light which 
never sets, in the society of gentle 
and righteous spirits, in communion 
with the gods, beneath eternally 
bright heavens, where the combat of . 
every day is sport and every night’ 
a feast of victory. Thus did the 
physical characteristics of their 
Northern clime, inspire the fancy of 
the Northern poets to locate the plea- 
sure garden of the sun to regions 
always illuminated by his light. 
“Tn our latitude no midnight sun 
circles in brillant course above the 
horizon at the midsummer festival, 
and no lengthening: twilight blends 
together the crimson of evening and 
the crimson of morning. But this 
very night of thé summer solstice, 
the sun will not set:to all dwellers 
within the Arctic circle, and on Ava- 
saxa and all mountains of the same 
latitude parties my gather, like the 
one to. which we have alluded, to 
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witness hismysterious midnight pre- 
sence. In our own part of the earth 
it is the supreme moment of physical 
perfection. Farthest to the north this 
day roll the chariot wheels of the 
sun, highest in the heavens reaches 
his meridian course, and farthest to 
the north sinks his descending 
wheels. Morning twilight and even- 
ing twilight linger longest over the 
landscape; while the dominion of 
darkness has her shortest ways.” 
——— 
Use of Navy-Yards in Time of Peace. 


The war which created the Amer- 
ican navy destroyed the American 
merchant service. Scores of mer- 
chant ships were then changed to 
men-of-war; hundreds of sea-cap- 
tains entered the naval service for 
the war; and thousands of sailors, 
trained to the free life and simple 
duties of the merchantman, volun- 
tarily submitted themselves to the 


strict discipline and dangerous duty 


of the men-of-war. As the chief de- 
pendence of the navy, in time of 
war, was on the merchant service, it 
is now proposed to rely on the navy- 
yards and the naval service to aid in 
reviving American navigation. The 
idea proposed is the employment of 
the national dock-yards, in time of 
peace, in the construction of a mer- 
chant marine, which shall do service, 
in time of war, as a national navy. 
The various measures for reviving 
American navigation and reducing 
the American navy, which were 
agitated during the last session of 
Congress, had this result; and, as 
yet, no other. The plan is still 
merely a suggestion of that debate, 
and, not yet having taken shape 
remains to be considered in its de- 
tails. Such a proposition, it is un- 
derstood, will be introduced during 
the coming winter session of Con- 
gress, in a bill which will encourage 
the building of iron ships at Amer- 
lean navy-yards, and the manning 
of the merchant marine with Amer- 
ican seamen and American naval 
officers. That the nation must re- 
sort to some plan like this seems in- 
disputable in the face of the expe- 
rience of other ‘countries. Instead 
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of selling the national navy-yards, 
they should be utilized, and employ- 
ed no less vigorously in arts of peace 
than in those of war. It has been 
by permitting her naval officers to 
engage in it that England has made 
her merchant service the finest in 
the world, and fitted her every 
sailor for instant duty as a man-of- 
war’s man when occasion requires. 
Her naval stations are public ship- 
yards, at which merchant ships and 
men-of-war alike are built, and her 
iron ships are built alike at private 
and national ship-yards. It is to’ 
this resort we are urged by our ex-. 
perience and the advice of our lead- 
ing officers. It seems a wiser one 
than that other suggestion, to sell 
the stations and reduce the navy, 
which, in an emergency, might be 
indispensable to national safety. 
Since it is simply a question of des- 
troying or utilizing a great power, 
there can be no hesitation in choos- 
ing, and the American Congress can 
hardly refuse its consent if a plan 
shall be devised to convert our idle 
naval stations into busy dock-yards, 
nor fail to extend every aid of le- 
gislation for the consummation of 
that desirable achieyement. ‘ Ships 
and naval organizations,” says the 
letter from Secretary Robeson, of 
»May 30, to the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, ‘‘can not be extem- 
porized like regiments, but are the 
growth and product of long-con- 
tinued industry and skill.” And 
this, which is true enough of ships, 
is pre-eminently the fact in respect 
to their birth-place, the navy-yard. 
Its growth is inevitably slow. The 
dismantling of any one of those 
already completed is not, therefore, 
to be hastily resolved upon.—W. F. 
G. SHANKS, in Harper's Magazine 
for December. 
a 
Prof. Tyndall in a Storm at Sea. 


Prof. Tyndall, while on his way 
to Cadiz to observe the solar eclipse, 
was caught in a tremendous storm 
at sea, which he describes in thig 
graphic fashion :— 

The wind rose higher—first half a 
gale, then a gale, then a strong gale. 
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_ Some mariners on board would call 


part of the gale a hurricane. Terri- 
ble crash of furniture and glass. 


_ The tiller ropes became loose. Hard 
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work to tighten them. Meanwhile 
the ship was practically rudderless. 
She heeled round, lay in the trough 
of the sea, and lurched awfully. 
One wave smote the stern, and 
erumpled up a boat which was lash- 


-edthere. The ship’s carpenter went 


_ to the second iieutenant and report- 


ed that the stern post was gone and 
the ship sinking. He was a green- 
horn, and did not know the scientific 
use of the imagination. I dressed 
with difficulty, and went on deck. 


_ It was indescribably grand, but very 


terrible. It was a gale and no mis- 
take. The screw, tossed out of the 


- water, would turn in the air, then 
_ plunge again, and shake the vessel 
horribly. 


I must say, though very 
earnest, I thought, as far as I wascon- 


’ cerned, that a worse end might bé- 


'formance of a duty. 


fall me than going down in the per- 
I clung for a 
time to fixed objects on deck, and 
watched the waves, and saw the 
storm take them by the top and car- 


ry them away in foam. At length 


the helm was righted, and the ship, 
answering to it, was brought round 
to face the waves. Our speed sank 


from ten to two knots, and for three 


days we had a head wind dead 
against us. 
<3 0 
Bursting of a Glacier. 

A correspondent of a London 
paper gives the following account of 
a singular occurrence at Chamounix, 
Switzerland, on July 23:—‘‘At ten 
minutes to five a dark cloud over- 
shadowed the valley of Chamounix, 
a peal of thunder was heard, and 
then a continuous roar that awaken- 
ed every one in the village, caused 
every eye to strain itself in the di- 


_ rection of the Aiguille Blaitiere. At 


this moment no sign could be seen of 
the cause of so much commotion. 
Presently a puff of smoke, as it so 
appeared on the crest of the montain 
that supports the Glacier des Pele- 
rius, raised the cry that-the glacier 
had burst, bringing with it part of 
the moraine that had kept it within 
bounds. 
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The peasants of the valley were 
rushing to and fro, driving the cattle 
into safe quarters, and then all eyes 
were watching one of the most glo- 
rious and overwhelming sights the 
visitor to Chamounix could desire to 
see. My pen is too weak to describe 
the commotion this mighty avalanche 
created, every moment adding fuel 
to its course, tossing up clouds of 
spray, bringing with it pine trees, 
huge boulders, rude bridges, and © 
deserted chalets, until it reached the 
pretty Cascade du Dard, when the 
noise was most deafening. The 
falling mass here, filling the gully, 
and gaining speed at every exertion, 
left the course the stream usually 
takes, and tearing down pine trees, 
opened an immense track, and over- 
flowed the meadows and gardens of 
the Hotel Royal, destroying whole 
fields of barley and potatoes, and, 
after spending its fury for twenty 
minutes on meadow and peasant 
land, this muddy mass formed itself 
into a large lake, which will remain 
some time, to be regarded by tourists 
as an event which is very rare in the 
valley of the Chamounix.” 

=> 9. <5 


A New Lighthouse for Cape Cod. 


“An iron lighthouse is being built 
at Portland Me., for a harbor on Cape 
Cod, per order of General Duane, 
who has charge of the district, in- 
cluding the Cape. Itis to be twenty- 
five feet in diameter at the base, forty- 
four feet tall, and fall off an inch to 
every footin altitude. The two lower 
courses are cast, and their weight is’ 
about sixty-two tons. The whole 
weight of the light will be nearly one 
hundred tons. The average thick- 
ness of the iron walls will be about 
three fourths of an inch. The lower 
courses are so cast that they will be 
two inches in thickness at the marks 
of low water, and taper at the other 
ends to an inch. With the exception 
of a place of entrance to the tower 
the two lower courses will be filled 
with concrete. The whole walls 
above will be lined with brick. The 
third section or course is nearly com- 
plete. It will be one of the best 
planned and constructed lights of its 
class.”— Boston Commercial Bulletin, 
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MEMORIAL FUND.—THE PRESBYTERIAN BETHEL. 


Rev. Dr. Emerson, Pastor of the 
Eastburn Presbyterian Bethel in 
Philadelphia, has put forth an ear- 
nest appeal in behalf of his noble 
enterprise, and pertinently asks why 
that is not remembered in the con- 
tributions that are making toward 
the Memorial Fund. We reprint his 
appeal, in the hope that it will reach 
some of our readers about to make 
their donations to the great denomi- 
national offering and induce them to 
give to that through the Presbyte- 
rian Bethel in Philadelphia. 

Ep. Mag. 

What can be the reason, that 
among all the gifts to the Memorial 
Fund, almost no gifts are made to 
the cause of the Seamen? Here are 
men giving out of their deep po- 
verty, and their larger means, to 
this great Fund; but no one de- 
votes his Memorial offering to the 
Sailor! Pastors are telling their 
churches to consecrate their Memo- 
rial gifts to either of seven or eight 
different objects; but they do not 
name the Seamen’s cause among 
them! Churches meet to pray for 
every other class of men all around 
the globe, but in only one or two is 
the Sailor remembered! Why is 
this ? 

To what class of men did our bless- 
ed Lord first address the call of 
the gospel? From what class did 
He select His first apostles? What 
class did He place in the very /ore- 
front of His great army of laborers 
for God? To what class are we most 
indebted, not only for the luxuries 
of life and the advantages of com- 
merce, but even for the propagation 
of the gospel itself? The answer is, 
the class of workers for God called 
'. Seamen. 

Sailors were the men first con- 
verted to Christ. Sailors were the 
first disciples and apostles of our 
Lord. Sailors were the brave souls 
who counted not their lives dear 
unto them, and who went every 
where preaching the word. St. Pe- 


ter was a sailor; St. Andrew was ~ 
a sailor; St. James and St. Jobn 
were sailors—and, as sailors, were 
the first apostles of ancient times. 
So were they the first missionaries of 
modern times. The celebrated John — 
Newton, who was the originator of 
the modern phase of missionary la- 
bor, and the means of the conversion 
of the commentator, Thomas Scott, 
and the poet, William Cowper, were 
converted sailors. ‘The Haldanes 
of Scotland, who were the instru- 
ments in the hands of God, of the 
conversion of the great church his- 
torian, Merle D’Aubigné; and the 
seraphic Gaussen, of Geneva; and 
the glowing pulpit orator of Paris, 
Monod; and the celebrated Malan, 
of Switzerland; and the eloquent 
Gallaud, and Pytt, and a host of 
others, were Christian sailors. Cap-. 
tain Wilson, who took the mission- 
ary ship to the South Sea Islands, 
end sailed as a missionary from is- 
land to island, bringing many of 
those gems of the ocean to Christ, was, 
a Christian sailor. One Bethel in 
New York has sent out more than 
forty converted seamen as mission- 
aries of the cross, the most of whom 
are now laboring in Sweden and 
Norway; and they are bringing 
multitudes who have been sitting in 
the darkness of a dead formalism, 
to the light and liberty of the gos- 
pel of Christ. Another Bethel in 
Philadelphia has sent forth convert- 
ed seamen to the ends of the earth ; 
and some of them are far off upon 
the sea; and these men are turning 
many from their evil ways, and 
hastening the latter-day glory of 
the Lord. This Bethel in Philadel- 
phia was established by the saint- 
ed Eastburn more than fifty years 
ago, and from it other seamen’s 
churches have sprung. It provides 
free seats and a free gospel for the 
men of the sea. It has gathered 


four hundred seamen into the tem- 


perance ranks during the past year. 
It has brought many seamen, the 
past year, to Christ. It furnishes 
books, papers, and all the materials 
of letter-writing, free of all cost, to 
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all seamen who may resort to this 


port. 


It opens its arms to the chil- 
dren of the Jand as well as the sons 


_ of the sea, and has a large and in- 


teresting congregation in the eastern 


section of Philadelphia, on Front 


‘street, between Spruce and Pine. 
And now this devoted missionary 


church is in need of help, and its 


members think it amazing that it 
cannot be included in the Five Mil- 


lion Memorial Fund, and that the 


great Presbyterian Church will see 


it crippled by debt, when a thousand 
or two of dollars would pay all its 


Temaining debt, and furnish its li- 
brary and reading-room with all 
- needful facilities for doing a glo- 


rious work among all nations. 
Come, gocd Christian people— 

come, good pastors and members of 

the Presbyterian churches—turn 


* your Memorial gifts in our direction; 


_ for your gifts to our Seamen’s church 


will be acknowledged as part of the 
Memorial Fund, and certificates of 


the same shall be sent toevery donor. 


The Baptist, the Methodist, the 


_ Episcopalians, are giving largely to 


' their own Bethels; let the Presby- 


terians now work for the Presby- 


_terian Bethel, that we may, without 


- God. 


' hindrance, do our part in bringing 


“the abundance of the sea” unto 
D. H. EMERSON. 
243 Pine strect, Philadelphia. 


Sa 
I will try to win One. 
Fellow Christian, have you ever 


experienced the pleasure of winning 


a soul to Christ? Suppose you re- 
solve, ‘‘I will try to win a soul to 
Christ this winter.” Is that to large 


a work to undertake for Him who lov- 


_ ed you, and gave himself for you? 


Suppose every Christian should so 
resolve, and be successful in his ef- 
forts; plainly, there would be sucha 


revival as was never known before, 


and which would attract the atten- 


tion of the whole Christian world. 


souls saved from eternal death. 


The membership of the churches 
would be doubled, and thousands oS 


- only half of Christ’s professed follow- 


ers should succeed, the result would 
still be wonderful and unprecedent 
ed. And may not this glorious work 
be done if the resolve be only made, 
remembered, and acted upon? 
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Ought you not to accomplish so much 
for Christin six months? Who that 
calls himself a friend of Christ will 
not undertake to do this much ?— 
Oongregationalist. 
—_— 0 <>_____ 


The Hand that Saved Us. 

Two painters were employed to 
fresco the walls of a cathedral. Both 
stood on the rude scaffold constructed 
for their purpose, some forty feet 
from the floor. 

One of then: was so intent upon his 
work that he became wholly absorb- ° 
ed, and in admiration stood off from 
the picture, gazing at it with intense 
delight. Forgetting where he was, 
he moved back slowly, surveying en- 
tirely the work of his pencil, until 
he had neared the edge of the plank 
upon which he stood. At this critical 
moment his companion turned sud- , 
denly, and, almost paralized with 
horror, beheld his imminent peril; 
another instant, and the enthusiast 
would be precipitated upon the pave- 
ment beneath. If he spoke to him, it 
was certain death; if he held his 
peace, death was equally sure. Sud- 
denly he regained his presence of 
mind, and seizing a wet brush, flung 
it against the wall, spattering the pic- 
ture with unsightly blotches of color- 
ing. The painter flew forward and 
turned upon his friend with fierce up- 
braidings; but staring at his ghastly 
face, he listened to his recital of dan- 
ger, looked shudderingly over the 
dread space below, and with tears of 
gratitude blessed. the hand that sav- 
ed him. 

Just so we sometimes get absorbed 
upon the pictures of the world, and, 
in contemplating them, step back- 
ward, unconscious of our peril ; when 
the Almighty in mercy dashes our 
beautiful images, and draws us, at 
the time we are complaining of his 
dealings, into his outstretched arms 
of compassion and love. 

—_—=»»¢« <>-_- 


Feeling and Knowing. 

Great mischief may come from the 
use of wrong words to express what 
relates to the interests of the soul. 
Such words often obtain currency in 
particular localities or at particular 
times. And though at first it may 
seem to be immaterial, we may rest 
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assured that it originated in some er- 
ror or obscurity of views, and that 
it tends to error and darkness. 

We have an example in the com- 
mon phrase, “I feel that my sins 
are forgiven.” There is reason for 
suspicion if any one taking the place 
of a professing Christian can give no 
better account of becoming a Chris- 
tian than that on some occasion he 
felt that his sins were forgiven. When 
you inquire into the origin of such a 
feeling, you will probably find that 
it was a vague impression that came 
they know not whence or how. Per- 
haps they think it was the answer of 
their prayers or the result of doing 
what they were told to do. Alas! 
how many are the living witnesses 
of the evanescence of such feelings, 
and living witnesses against the 
counsellors who said, Peace, peace! 
when thete was no peace. 

Some who have truly found peace 

in Christ fall into the current modes 
of expression. They, too, speak of 
feeling that their sins are forgiven, 
when, if you inquire, you may find 
that they mean that they feel happy 
because they know that they “have 
redemption through His blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins according to 
the riches of His grace.” In their 
case it may be said, ‘If they, in- 
deed, believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and are saved, what matters 
it if they do use phrases which are 
not strictly correct in speaking about 
it?” We answer that the con- 
sequences may be serious both to 
themselves and to others. 
_ 1. To themselves. For when prom- 
inence is given to the feelings which 
accompany the knowledge of salva- 
tion, attention is diverted from the 
immutable testimony of God, and so 
the spiritual peace and progress of 
the soul are imperilled amid all.the 
fluctuations of feeling in this mortal 
state. Much of the darkness and 
indecision which afflict the church 
and dishonor its Lord may be traced 
to this very mistake. 

2. To others. The use of such 
expressions by Christians may coun- 
tenance the delusion of those who 
have nothing but their feelings to 
build upon. There are. persons of 
excitable temperament who can re- 
late a wonderful experience. Yes- 
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terday they were wringing their 
hands in agony; to-day they are 
clapping their hands in ecstasy ; to- 
morrow they may be laughing at 
their own extravagance, and pro- 
nouncing all religion a farce. Or 
what is gained if the delusion is kept 
up till they are awakened from it by 
the repulse, ‘‘I never knew you?” 
It is no light matter that Christians 
should encourage such self-deception. 

The erroneous practice works great 
woe to truly awakened sinners, who 
can be satisfied with nothing but 
that which has satisfied God for sin. 
The impression which they gain from 
all that they hear is, that they ought 
to feel that their sins are forgiven. 
And so they are turned away from 
Christ and the testimony of God con- 
cerning Him. With them such a feel- 
ing is impossible. 

If men would reflect, they would 
perceive that there is no meaning in 
saying, ‘‘I feel that my sins are for- 
given.” IfI have injured or offend- 
ed one whom I love, he can in a 
variety of ways make me know that 
he forgives me. Still, forgiveness is 
his act. Until I know that he for- 
gives me, I feel more or less unhap- 
py. When he forgives me, I am 
made happy; but it is knowing that 
he does so that makes a change in 
my feelings. Suppose a person in 
great distress about his inability to 
pay a debt. A friend comes forward 
and pays it, and obtains a receipt 
which he places in the hands of the 
debtor. Should you then ask, ‘‘Do 
you feel that the debt is paid?” We 
may answer, “Feel it? Ido ne 
know what you mean. I feel gla 
and grateful because the debt was 
paid. Here is the receipt.” Feeling 
could neither cancel the debt nor 
show that it is paid. To say that 
he felt it was paid before he knew 
that it was paid, would be as 
absurd as to refuse the comfort of 
his friend’s kindness on the ground 
that he did not feel that the debt 
was paid when he has the receipt ir 
his hand. | 

Yet by such an abuse of words 
anxious souls are perplexed in the 
matter of divine forgiveness. There 
may be a desire to bring in some 
merit of our own, or to make a con- 
dition where God has meade none, I 
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is not a question of what you feel, 
but of what God says. And when He 
sets before you the Son of His love 
as the Saviour of sinners, and says, 
“He that believeth on Him is not 
condemned,” can you take God’s 
bare word for it? If not, then no 
matter what you may feel, God has 
also said, ‘‘ He that believeth not is 
condemned already.” 

Beloved friends, we do not expect 
to reason you into the faith of God’s 
elect, which is no more a matter of 
mere intellect than it isa matter of 
mere feeling. But we desire to turn 
you away from man’s devices and 
conditions to the word of God. You 
may read there of joy and peace; 
but they arise from the knowledge 
of forgiveress, and cannot precede 
it. You say, “If I felt as I hear 
Christians say they feel, I could be- 
lieve.” But if you felt so before you 
believe, it would bea baseless de- 
lusion. 

Perhaps you say, ‘‘ But how am I 
' to know that I believe?” And so 
you are seeking a resting-place in 
your faith, if you cannot find it in 
your feeling. The debtor did not 
meet the claims of his creditor by 
believing that the debt was paid; 
but when it was paid and he had the 
receipt in his hand, he believed and 
- felt happy. If wecould imagine any 
bewildered Israelite when told to 
look upon the brazen serpent and 
live, to ask, ‘‘But how shall I know 
that I look?” the only possible an- 
wer would have been ‘“ By seeing 
it.” 

We would turn you away from 
every thing of your own—from your 
faith as well as your feeling, which 
may come between your soul and 
Christ—which may occupy you in- 
stead of the testimony of God. You 
are the sinner, and Christ is the Sa- 
viour of sinners. The question is 
as to what Heisand what He has done. 
_God’s testimony is, ‘‘ Whosoever 
believeth on Him shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” Do you 
rest on Him, and take God at His 
word? A man is saved on account 
of what Christ is, and what Christ 
has done; and his knowledge of his 
salvation depends solely onthe word 
of God. 
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An old pensioner lately accosted a 
gentleman, who was, like himself, 
taking a morning-walk, and, with- 
out any introduction or ceremony, 
put to him the question ‘Sir, can 
you tell me what is saving faith?” 

The gentleman paused for a mo- 
ment, sent up a desire to heaven for 
wisdom to speak a word in due sea- 
son, and answered, — 

“Saving faith is to believe the 
word of God so as to act upon it.” 

As the pensioner made no reply, 
but apparently waited for some fur- 
ther explanation, the gentleman add- 
ed, ‘‘ Let me try to give you an ex- 
ample from what might happen in 
things concerning the body. If you 
were afflicted with a sore disease, 
and if you had said, ‘ Do you know 
of any remedy by which I may | 
be cured ?’ and if I, after hearing a 
description of your complaint, should 
say, ‘ Yes, indeed; there is a person 
living up the hill yonder, who has 


cured many who were afflicted with 


thesame grievous complaint, and who 
is willing to cure all that come to 
him, without charging them any thing 
for it,’ how would you show that you 
believed my words? Would it not 
be by going at once to the person 
named in order that you might ob- 
tain the cure you so much desired? 
Thus your faith in my words would 
lead you to act upon them, and take 
you to him who had the desired rem- 
edy.” 

The pensioner seemed deeply in- 
terested ; and the gentleman conti- 
nued: Well, just so does saving 
faith act in that which concerns the 
soul, When the Holy Spirit has con- 
vinced a man that he is a sinner in 
the sight of a holy God, that the wa- 
ges of sin is death, and that he is 
in danger of perishing, then the 
awakened sinner putsup the cry of 
alarm, ‘What must I do to be saved ? 
Then, as a convinced sinner, he 
hears the ylad tidings of great joy 
which God has commanded to be 
preached or proclaimed to every 
creature: ‘God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlast- 
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ing life” When he hears this 
‘ faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners,’ even the 
chief, and learns that the Saviour in- 
vites all who labor and are heavy la- 
den to come to him, and promises to 
give them rest, saving faith, the 
work of the same Holy Spirit, re- 
ceives the good news; and the awa- 
kened soul is soon brought nigh to 
his God and Father, confessing his 
sins, and thanking them for his un- 
speakable gift. 

“Thus, you see, saving faith be- 
lieves the word of God, acts upon it, 
comes to, or, what is the same thing, 
receives, the Saviour. And, oh, how 
blessed is the result ! for we read in 
the first chapter of the Gospel of St. 
John, ‘As many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on his name.’And to prove to 
us that this great change is the work 
of the Holy Spirit, itis added, ‘Which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the »will of 
man, but of God.” The old pen- 
sioner thanked the gentleman, and 
went on. 

And now, reader, allow me to ask, 
Have you this saving faith? or, in 
other words, are you a saved sinner? 
Perhaps you are ready enough to 
admit, in a general way, that we are 
all sinners ; buthave you personally 
felt yourself to be a sinner, and there- 
fore under sentence of death ? “ for 
the wages of sin is death.’ Have 
you believed the solemn declaration 
of the Son of God, that, “except a 
man be born again, he can not see 
(or enter) the kingdom of God?” 
And have you believed his precious 
words, ‘‘ As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up, that 
whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life”? If 
so, what a happy portion is yours! 
You are in possession of everlasting 
life ; for hear Him who is the truth : 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that heareth my word, and believeth 
on Him that sent me, hath everlast- 
ing life, and shall not come into con- 
demnation, but is passed from death 
unto life.” ° 
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Ah! if Christians realized more — 
fully what God has done for them, 
and the position in which they stand 
by saving faith, how much more joy- 
ful, and how much more holy, would 
they be! for the Spirit of God led 
the apostle to add, ‘‘ Every man 
that hath the hopein him purifieth 
himself even as He is pure.” 


——————-3o___—- 


A Blessed Death Song. 
BY DR. CUYLER. 


The history of Charles Wesley’s 
incomparable hymn, ‘‘ Jesus, lover 
of my soul,” would fill a volume. 
Millions ‘have sung it, and will 
be singing it when the millennial 
morning breaks. A coasting vessel 
once went on the rocks in a gale in 
the Bristol Channel. The captain 
and crew took to the boats and were 
lost. They might have been saved if 
they had remained on board; for a 
huge wave carried the vessel up 
among the rocks, where the ebbing 
tide left her high and dry. In the 
captain’s cabin, a hymn-book was 
found lying on his table. It was 
opened to a particular page, and the 
pencil still lay in it which had mark- 
ed the favorite lines of the stout sail- 
or who was just about going into the 
jaws of death. While the hurricane 
was howling outside, the captain 
had drawn his pencil beside these 
glorious words of cheer— 


‘* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high ! 
Hide me, O my Sayiour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide ; 
O! receive my sou! at last!” 


Blessed death-song! Thousands of 
God’s redeemed ones have shouted it 
forth as the ‘‘haven” of rest. opened 
its celestial glories to their view. If 
we could choose the manner of our 
departure, we would wish to die 
singing— 
‘Other refuge have Inoue ; 
Hangs my helpless soul on THRE ! 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone; 
Still support and comfort me ; 
Allmy trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing!” 
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3 (For the Sailor's Magazine.) 
No Good in Gin—A Temperance Talk. 
BY HENRY G. STEPHENS. 


I will give your readers a few rea- 
‘sons why I so earnestly desire to see 
all my drinking friends—and ene- 
mies too, if I have any—sign the 
pledge and each unite with one of the 
several societies now organized for 

the building up of the cause of tem- 
perance. I once loved, and was fast 
becoming a slave to the intoxicating 
cup. Onmy return from the war, 
(where I contracted a disease which 
made me totally deaf, affected the 
sight of my eyes, and afflicted me 
with general debility and vertigo,) 
I believed it essential to make use 
_of ardent spirits on particular occa- 
sions. With all the airs and imper- 
tinence of a doctor, a wealthy whole- 
‘sale dealer in wines and liquors, 
with whom I am acquainted, pre- 
“scribed “cin,” for (said he), it is 
_the purest liquor now manufactured, 
-and I have derived great benefit 
from its use myself.” On the strength 
of his recommendation I concluded 
to try it, and purchased a bottle 
‘which lasted me two weeks, felt no 
better ; was told that I did not take 
a sufficient quantity at a dose; 
bought another and emptied it in 
eight days; felt worse, but was ex- 
horted to persevere; I then pur- 
‘chased a larger quantity, and so it 
went on for months, until finally, I 
became so accustomed to its use that 
I would as soon have thought of 
doing without my daily bread, as 
without my gin. Just beforeI sign- 
ed the pledge however, I arrived at 
the conclusion that it would be best 
for me to wholly abstain from the 
use of the spirit, for, contrary to my 
expectations, I found that it did me 
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no good. It soured my temper, 
weakened my digestive organs, im- 
paired my vital powers and robbed 
me of my cheerfulness. 


Yielding to the persuasions of my 
numerous friends, I signed the 
pledge, and I am now fully satisfied, 
from my own experience, that I am 
stronger both in body and mind, 
have more uniformity of feeling, can 
think more clearly, and can attend 
to my business better than when my 
whole system was poisoned with ar- 
dent spirits. Now let me tell you 
what it cost me to drink gin, I used 
it as a medicine, remember, for the 
good of my health. It cost me at 
the rate of $2.50 per week, in money, 
and my health, strength, honor, good 
name, and peace of mind. On one 
occasion, when I had taken an over- 
dose of the medicine, a pair of pick- 
pockets stepped up to me, and after 
relieving me of my bank book, help- 
ed themselves to what was to me 
then, and would be now, a large sum 
of money which they found between 
its leaves; they then very generous- 
ly, if not very politely, returned the 
book, but I was too much overcome 
with the medicine to prevent the 
theft, although I saw and knew at 
the time that I was being robbed. 
On another occasion I desired to bor- 
row asum of money for a few days, 
to use in my business ; and I applied 
toa tried and true friend who had 
never refused to assist me. To my 
astonishment he refused me then. 
Why? I asked, and never shall I 
forget the shrug of his shoulders and 
the look of contempt that he gave me 
as he replied ‘‘ Because you have 
become a drinking man.” So you 
see what it cost me to drink gin. 
Now let me tell you what it cost me 
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to be a temperate man. Since I 
signed the pledge it has cost me a 
trifle over five dollars a year, to be 
a member of one of our popular tem- 
perance organizations, and enjoy all 
its pleasures, privileges and benefits, 
and nothing, (so to speak) to be lov- 
ed respected, cared for, spoken well 
of, assisted in business, and called a 
man, and a brother by the friends of 
temperance, every one of whom I 
love, and am proud and happy to 
know, and I bless God from the bot- 
tom of my heart every day I live, 
that He has given me such friends, 
and that I am a recipient of their fa- 
vors. 1am not now expected by every 
acquaintance that I chance to meet 
in the street, to step in some where, 
“smile” with him, and pay for so 
doing myself, out of my hard earn- 
ings; and when asked by a friend to 
“smile,” I frown and relate my ex- 
perience, then smile, but not at the 
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bar, and urge him to be temperate if 
he would be happy. 

So yousee what I have gained by 
signing the pledge, and enlisting in 
the great and glorious Temperance 
army. 

And I think that all who call God 
father, have a work to do in the 
matter, and are responsible to Him 
for the manner in which they do it, 
and here I am reminded, that the 
success of our efforts for the good of 
the temperance cause, does-not_de-_ 
pend upon our own strength or wis- 
dom. Ourchief encouragement is in 
the fact, that God is greater than all 
our enemies, and that we are but 
the instruments in His hand by 
which His name is honored, and His 
wonderful works accomplished. In 
our own strength we cannot battle 
with our foes, but in His strength, 
we will be as strong as lions, as 
powerful as a mighty army. 


a 


OUR WORK: 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Belgium—Antwerp. 

Under date Jan. 20, Chaplain Prr- 
TINGELL says: ‘ After waiting four 
years, and persisting in our efforts, 
we have succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission to warm, as well as light our 
rooms with gas. We held our first 
meeting in a warm and cheerful room 
last Thursday evening 19th inst. 

I gave you some idea of these 
meetings in my last communication. 
Let me give some account of this 
meeting, as a fair specimen of the 
series. 

Our reading-room, which opens 
into the chapel is about 16x24 feet 
square. At one end, is a case of 


shelves containing books from the 
Tract Societies in London and New 
York. On the walls, hang several 
maps and large Scripture pictures. 
On either side, are tables running 
the whole length of the room, well 
spread with books, tracts, pam- 
phiets, pictorials, newspapers and 
such other interesting reading mat- 
ter as I have been able to collect. 
I wish we were better supplied—but 
Ihave not the means of obtaining 
more. 


At half-past six p.m. the room, 
warm and lighted, is opened. The 
men and boys begin to come in. If 
addicted to the use of tobacco, they 
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lay aside their cigars and their quids 
_beforeentering. They take off their 
_ hats, and bidding us good evening, 
quietly seat themselves at the tables, 
' and begin at once to read or write. 
- The room is as still and orderly as 
any school-room. At half-past seven 
some twenty or more have come in, 
nearly all of whom are lads under 
twenty years of age. I give to each 
one a Bible and hymn book, and 
open the meeting by singing a hymn 
in the familiar tune of Ballerma, in 
which most of them join, and then I 
- offer prayer. After that we sing 
- again, and then we all turn to a 
chapter in the Bible, which I endea- 
vor to explain and enforce in a 
familiar manner for some twenty 
minutes. An American captain, who 
has greatly assisted me during the 
six.or seven weeks he has been here, 
follows with some remarks, and af- 
ter this he leads in prayer. Thena 
poor Scandinavian sailor, very sim- 
ple minded and apparently only half 
witted, but evidently very sincere, 
attempts to speak. His language is 
quite defective and broken, but the 
burden of what he saysis ‘‘I want 
to go long with Jesus. I want to go 
in de road wid him. I cast off all. 
Jesus my friend.” He then kneels, 
and prays in the same strain. - 

Now, a young man from Connecti- 
cut, the second mate of an American 
ship, who has been living a very ir- 
regular life, but who has given up 
all his bad habits, and sought and 
found the Saviour since he has been 
here, tells with a full heart of the 
joy and peace which he has found in 
this new way, and earnestly expects 
all to come with him, and to taste 
and see that the Lord is good. He 
then kneels and pours out his heart 
in prayer, in which he tells the Lord 
he cannot praise him enough for 
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what he has done for his soul. After 
this we sing again, and then we hear 
from a young Englishman—not a 
sailor, but a young man here for a 
few days on business. He has re- 
cently ‘come into the light,’ as he 
expresses it. He had expected to 
find no one to sympathize with him 
in this wicked place, but he has been 
fortunate enough to find this place 
of prayer, for which he is very grate- 
ful. He was here on Tuesday even- 
ing, but could not muster courage 
enough to say anything, but he now 
prays, and then, in a very interest- 
ing way, gives some account of his 
religious experience. Then, last of 
all, a young German sailor, speaks 
and prays. We could not under- 
stand many of the words which he 
used, but we understood his feelings 
and hisspirit, and were much edified. 
The time has come to close the meet- 
ing, and another hymn, and another 
short prayer, and we dismiss them 
with a benediction. They remain a 
short time to exchange salutations. 
The English young man wants a 
Flemish Bible to give to the Roman 
catholic family, where he is stopping, 
and Iam happily able to supply him. 
The German sailor is going to sail in 
the morning, and wants to have a 
few tracts, andI give them to him.» 
Another young man is in an interest- 
ing state of mind, and wants some 
instruction and advice, which the 
captain gives to him, while I am 
busy with others, and so they go out 
one by one, shaking our hand, and 
dropping a few pennies into the box 
as they go. Some not expecting to 
have the opportunity to come again, 
others looking forward to our next 
meeting with pleasure and hope; 
and I follow them, thankful for the 
privilege of laboring in their be- 
half.” x 
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Denmark—Odense., 

Rev. Mr. Rymxer writes Jan. 3rd. 
‘Besides going out more or less 
every day for the past quarter in the 
town, I have traveled about twenty 
miles, making 548 visits, of which 
seventy-six have been to ships in 
the harbor. Denmark—leaving out 
Copenhagen—has about fifty towns 
or cities, owning 2,600 vessels; al- 
lowing four men to each vessel would 
give these places 200 seamen each. 
In Copenhagen there are about 1,600 
seamen, and there are also many ves- 
sels from the provinces that trade 
with Copenhagen, from which it will 
be seen that there is more to do for 
seamen there than in all the other 
places together. On this account I 
have thought to sell my house here, 
and if the Lord will, I shall seek in 
that city to do more of the specific 
work of the society.” 


ROUEN. 

Rey. Mr. RypineG, in a letter da- 
ted Jan. 24th, says that he spent the 
month of October in Copenhagen, 
laboring almost exclusively on ship- 
board and among seamen, who show 
great interest to get possession of the 
Bible. He also visited Cunach, an 
island occupied by sailors and their 
families, and was glad to see the in- 
terest manifested in hearing about 
the crucified and redeeming Saviour. 

In the month of November he 
traveled in the eastern part of Swe- 
den, visiting ships lying in the har- 
bors, the Word everywhere being 
gratefully received. He also labored 
in Ystad, returning to Ronne early 
in December, where, owing to the 
fact that the port has been free from 
ice, many vessels have come to lay 
up. Here sailors are continually in- 
quiring the way of salvation. 
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He also speaks of great religious 
interest in Bergen, where the Lord 
has sent a whitsun wind over the city. 
Preaching services have been held 
in a hall holding 2,000 people, and. 
many have come to be believers. 


——___=<3- 0 <____ 


Sweden. 

The reports of our missionaries, | 
Ericksson, Carlson, Ljungberg and 
Lindelius, for the last quarter of 
1870, show them to have been dili- 
gently and successfully employed in 
their work, preaching the word and 
distributing Bibles and tracts on 
shipboard and among the families of 
seamen as they have had opportuni- 
ty. 
vIn many places God has blessed 
their labors to the conversion of 
souls. 

Mr. Wahlstedt, recently appoint- 
ed, entered on his work in our ser- 
vice at Helsingburg, at the opening 
of this year. 

——_— e<_____ 


South America. 
TALCAHUANO. 
Under date Nov. 30th our Chap- 
lain, Rev. J. A. SWANEY, writes: 
“My last report reached to the 
close of August. Our average at- 
tendance at preaching for Septem- 
ber, October and November, has 
been as follows :—Talcahuano, 28; 
Conception, 12; and Tome,19. Av- 
erage attendance at Sunday School 
in Taleahuano, 29. Tracts and pa- 
pers were distribted as follows: 


PAGES TRACTS. PAPERS. 
September - - -' 4396 - 636 
October - - - - 2,857 - 436 
November 4,512 703 
Total for quarter 11,765 17% 
Previous, this year 25,374 3,246 
- 5,021 


Total this year - 37,189 - 


- and papers. 


~ Chilean shoemaker. 
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I have baptised three children—gi¢ ye faint not,’ has sustained me. 


two Americans and one Chilean. 
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I have had some help and en- 


The Spanish pedlar, who has been Pogueeeencat from the Young Men’s 


gradually developed in the growth 


of this little mission, has been quite 
successful during the quarter in sel- 


_ ling bibles and various religious 


publications, and distributing tracts 
He reports tracts and 
papers given to the wife of a poor 
She was led, 
by the perusal of these publications, 
to seek a Bible. Though very poor, 


and having only patches sewed to- 


gether for clothing, she saved money 


Z enough to bry a Bible, and bought 
one. 
_ preached,’ said Jesus. 


“To the poor the gospel is 
This was a 
proof that Jesus was ‘ He that 
should come.’ Let us rejoice now 


that the poor may read the Holy 


_ Scriptures, for in this fact we be- 


hold the glory of the coming of the 


» Lord.” 


- field, but I can see no other way. I 


BUENOS AYRES. 

Mr. Marrureson, who has done 
such excellent services at this sta- 
tion, finds it necessary to change his 
field of labor. He says ‘‘it is with 
a severe pang that I give up this 


must leave South America.” He 
stainds ready to go wherever it is 
possible for him to live, and holds 
himself consecrated to the Seamen’s 


work, as the board shall appoint. 


a 


0 a 
St. Johns, N. B. 


REV. JAMES SPENCER, CHAPLAIN. 


“JT have continued toiling on in 
the great work of endeavoring to 


lead the sailor to Jesus until the 


present time through many discour- 


agements, yet faith in the Divine 


promise, ‘in due time ye shall reap 


Christian Association during the 
summer months, but as the autumn 
came on, they directed their labors 
to other fields. 

During the ,ear seven have given 
evidence of conversion, one of whom 
was a deeply interesting case. He 
was a Norwegian by birth, sick in 
the hospital, and was depending on 
outward adherence to the church for 
salvation. But the Holy Spirit was 
graciously pleased to apply the truth 
to his conscience, and he saw his 
true condition as a sinner. After 
about a week of great. anxiety he 
was enabled to trust in Jesus, re- 
joicing till he died with the blessed 
hope of a glorious immortality.” 


rt Se 


Boston. 

Capt. BARLETT reports more in- 
terest at the present time among the 
sailors, than has been known for 
years. At the Mariners’ Church, 
Sailors’ Home, Marine Hospital, ~ 
Chelsea, and at the Daily Morning 
Prayer Meeting, large numbers are 
present, and at every meeting from 
five to twelve rise for prayers. One 
day last week, thirteen sailors were 
present, and eleven rose for prayers ; 
at the Home that evening, tenroseand 
fifteen signed the pledge. Wednes- 
day at the Hospital meeting the Pray- 
ing Band of young men from East 
Boston, was present. Greatly to the 
surprise of all, a Portuguese sailor 
rose and smiting upon his breast said 
“Me love Jesus. Me know me love 
Jesus.” Then with convincing ear- 
nestness in his face, he exhorted his 
ship-mates to accept the Saviour as 
their friend. 
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Secretary Loomis at, the South. 


By. letters and papers lately re- 
ceived we learn that Dr. Loomis has 
been every where met on his present 
tour with the greatest kindness, and 
listened to with marked attention 
and delight. 


He has had the opportunity of ad- 
dressing large congregations in the 
cities of Norfolk, Charleston and 
Savannah, and in each of these places 
has succeeded in awakening a new 
interest in the seamen’s cause. He 
expects to visit New Orleans and 
Galveston before his return. 


—_—_- e<>_____ 
Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports one hun- 
dred and sixty two arrivals for Jan- 
uary. These deposited with him 
$2,919, of which $1,100 were placed 
in the Savings’ Bank, and $602 sent 
to relatives. 


During the same time fifteen were 
shipped from the Home without ad- 
vance, and seven sent to the Hos- 

pital. 
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Position of the Planets for March 1871. 


Mercury is a morning star dur- 
ing the fore part of this month; on 
the Ist rising 42 m. before the Sun 
and about 12° south of it; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morn- 
ing of the 20th at 4h. 45 m. and with 
the Sun on the morning of the 28th 
at 7h.14m. As it is:near that lum- 
inary the greater part of the month 
it can not well be observed. 


VENUS is an evening star during 
this month; on the Ist setting 2 h, 
7m. after the Sun, and one degree 
south of west; is in conjunction 
with the Moon on the evening of the 
22nd at 11 h. 29 m., being 4° 40’ north 
On the 3ist it seta 2 h. 26 m. after 
the Sun, and 18° 46’ north of west. 
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Mars, on the morning of the Ist, © 
is due south at 1 h.52 m.; on the 
evening of the 1st it rises at 7 h. 
43 m., and 1° 31’ north of east ; is in 
conjunction with the; Moon on the 
morning of the 8th at 3 h. 11 m,, 
being 1° 27’ south: is in opposition 
with the Sun on the evening of the 
19th at 11 h.2 m. On the 3lst it 
sets in the morning at 5 h. 25 m., and 
6° 41’ north of west. 


JUPITER, on the morning of the 
Ist, ‘sets at 1 h. 48 m., and 30° 34’ 
north of west; is in quadrature 
with the Sun to the east on the 
morning of the 8th at 7 h. 32 m.; is 
in conjunction with the Moon on the 
28th at 10 m. Pp. M., being 1° 10’ north. 
On the 31st it sets at 8 m. past mid- 
night, and 31° 2’ north of west. 


SATURN, on the morning of the 
Ist, rises at 3 h. 23 m., and 380° 21’ 
south of east; is in conjunction with 
the Moon on the evening of the 14th 
at 8h. 48 m., being 59’ north; is in 
quadrature with the Sun to the west 
on the 30th, at 59 m. p.m. On the 
morning of the 31st it rises at 1h. 
28 m., and 30° 17’ south of east. 


Roa: 
N. Y. University, March 1871. 
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Total Disasters Reported in January. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from, ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 53, of which 29 were wrecked, 6 burned, 4 
abandoned, 2 sunk by collision, 2 foundered and 
10 are missing. They are classed as follows: 4 
steamers, 9 ships, 13 barks, 4 brigs, 23 schoon- 
ers, and their estimated value, exclusive of 
cargoes, is $1.461,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those indicated by a 
w were wrecked, 6 burnt, aabandoned, sc sunk 
by collision, f foundered and m missing. 

STEAMERS. 
De Soto, 6, from New Orleans for New York. 
Francis, 0, (At Mobile.) 
Thee pugdey, J, from St..Michaels for New 
ork. 
Kensington,*sc, from{Savannah for Boston. 
a SHIPS. 
Coromandel, w, from Philadelphia for Liver ; 
South. Eagle, m, from Bankoon for Tiverneael 
5. D. Thurston, w, from New York for Bristol, E. 
Britannia, b, from London for Boston. } 
N. Martinez, a, from Puget Sound for Val 
paraiso. , 
Swittsure,,m, from ‘Leith for New York. 
Britannia, m, from Leith for New York. 
Cremone, m, from San Francisco for Liverpool 
Mar Emerson, b, trom Savannah tor Bremen. 


BARKS, 


_ Pawnee, w, from Liverpool for Galveston. 


Isabel!a, w, from Philadelphia for Bremen. 

Carobel, w, from Manilla for New York. 

Land o’Cakes, a, from Adrrossan for Boston. 

¥Fremad, w, from Leith for Philadelphia. 

age ea w, from Antwerp for Phila- 

e 

oR. B; so hie st from St. Helena S. C., for 
Wood's H 

Kate Smith, a ras Passages for New York. 

Wasp, w, trom Messina for Philadelphia. 

Jasper, w, from Mobile for Boston. 


_ Lamplighter, m, from New York for Bermuda. 


‘ 


A. A. Drebert, w, (near Iquique.) 
Massachusetts; w, (Whaler.) 
BRIGS. 


H. J. Burton, w, from New York for Bilboa. 
St. Peter, w, from Newf dland for Sidney, C. B. 


oe Ferguson, w, from Mobile for Liverpool. 


E. F. Dunbar, a, "from Geor getown, S. C. for Car- 
denas. 
SCHOONERS. 


Tictory, w, from Halifax for New York. 

Stars & Stripes, m, (Fisherman.) 

'W. P. Brown, m, (Fisherman.) 

- Sarah Louisa, w, from Havana for Boston. 

Two Forty, w, (Fisherman ) 

E. & Helen, f, from Poughkeepsie for Pro- 
vidence. 

Transfer, a, from Baltimore for Portland. 

Sophia, w, from New York for Constantinople. 


_ Magcolia, w, from Philadelphia for Norfolk 


Redington, b, from Rockland for Richmond. 

Sterling, My, from Baltimore for Queenstown. 

Wanderer, w, from San Andreas for Philadelphia. 

Clifford, w, from St. J: ago for Jamaica. 

Sarah Watson, sc, from Wilmington N. C. for 
New York: 

White Rover, w, (At Ipswich, Mass.) 

Palo Alto, m, from Pigeon Cove for New York. 

Meatamora, w, from Elizabethport for Stamford. ~ 

M. E. a iote w, from York River, Va. for New 
Yor 

Alfred Hall, w, from York R, Va. for New York. 

Jed. Crittenden, w, from Rappahannock River 
for Baltimore. 

Adelaide, w, from Maracaibo for New York. 

Clara C. Frye, w, from Baltimore for New York. 

Ella, b, from Rockland for New York. 
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Receipts for January, 1871. 


MAINE. 
Bath, Legacy of Hannah S. Allen, by 
W. D.-Sewall, exr. $ 


Camden, Elm St. church, for library... 15 00 
New HAMPSHIRE. 

Atkinson, to const. J. Page L. M...-... 30 00 
Concord, ‘Miss Mary E. Prescott.....-.. 2 00 
Dunbarton, @ongehurchs. 422. -2- cc. 9 00 
Exeter, Sarah A. Rowland.........-... 1 00 
Goffstown, Cong. church, add’l.-.--...-. 85 
North Hampton, Simon Leavitt, Jr.-.. 50 
Pelham *Cong. Soest. 5-72) .2..- 5k le 22 15 
Somerville, Ist Cong. church, to const. 

Miss Sarah Wentworth L. M..-..-.. 35 00 
wailton, Cong. S0C...2oeis ccc. sc ete sees 36 51 
iwWielfporo; Cong.\Soc..---4222..-----2-- 14 00 

VERMONT. 
St. Johnsbury North church S. S. for 

MBE Y Shemales ates aoe ers a igs 41 91 
South Burlington, John E. Smith....-. 1 00 

MAssACHUSETTS. 
Andover, Ballardvale church........-- 5 00 
Boston, Sea Friend pees for lib’y.. 45 00 
Capt. Pride, brig Queen............-. 1 00 
Chicopee, D. Frank Hale, for lib’y..... 20 00 
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91 
Dunstable, Cong. Soc., of which $15 
from the S. 8S. for lib’y, and also $30 
each to const. Miss M. M. Parkhurst 
and Mrs. Americus Parkhurst 
105 3. GS See ee ee ee ee 106 11 
Great Barrington, Cong. church....--. 37 44 
quawLenco PACU TiCndsh a. ccc seeps secs 50 
Medway Village, to const. Geo. T. 
Gileason@livw Me. Secs coke cesses se 38 15 
Newburyport, Bellville ch., of which 
J. Hale $20 for lib y. nee os baci Pee 46 05 
Philip HH. Lunt; tor lib’y..2:.2--2 5. = 20 00 


Ladies Bethel ’Soe., to const. Miss 
Elizabeth Campbell L. M., amount 
previously acknowledged 

Peabody, Cong. church §. §., for lib'y.. 20 00 


Ciconeeebiltones 62a )e asc ceees se: = Orcs VAD 
Pepperul, Cong. church add@’l.--......- 3 45 
Pittsheld; J, Latlock.....5.- 2... .-.5- 1 00 
South Weymouth, Cong. Soc. add’l.... 14 00 
South Wellfleet, Alvin he Painos eee 2 00 
Tewkesbury, Cong. SOG tiess ec see aes 48 45 
Townsend, S. W. TMonsess time eee 1 00 
Westboro, Anonymous. .-.-\..-2252--S-0- 5 00 
West Boylston, Ist Cong. Soc.-...------ 5 50 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ausonia, Cong. church......22..-..---- 23 21 
ie Oey okeunIes 6/4 Set, 5 se tye alco tate ae ec 5 0u 
Bristol, Dea A.S. Bristol..-.-. 2 00 
Cheshire, Cong. church.......- 20 66 
Chester, Cong. church, add’l 10 

Danbury, 8. 8. Ist Cong. church, for 
HD Avis sete meats Siete cae eee seas 40 00 
Darien Depot, Rev. E. D. Kinney... --- 1 00 
East Canaan, Cong. church..-.....--.- 26 00 
East Windsor, S. S. class Cong. church. 15 00 
East Woodstock, Cong. church....---. 10 25 
Farmington, Henry W. Barbour....-.- 1 00 


Greenville, 8. $8. Cong. church, for lib’y 20 00 
Guilford, Mrs. Mary G. Chittenden, to 
const. Rey. Cornelius L. Kitchel é 
1 


Mio Raacunets JOSDnEESood anos aac 0 00 
Hartford, Rev. A. S. Chesbraugh....-. 5 00 
Middletown, §. 8S. South Cong. church, 

OMe DAV S.- cece nine aoe ce eee aie 0 00 
Morris, oes Ghurch sik: see eras 6 41 
New Haven, S. S. Centre St. church, 

BOTMEUD LYE opaia ts. einselard Chekcatee ie ae 49 14 
Newington, Cong. church S. S. for lib’ y 20 00 
Norwalk, Cong. church, of which Rev. 

8. B. S. Bisell $30, to const. Charles 

Cannon Betts L. M.....--2-..------ 104 92 
Norwich, Broadway Cong. church, of 

which $100 to const. Rev. Daniel 

Merriman L. D., and $30 to const. 

Gordon A. Jones L. M......-.----- 133 23 

NStiCononChtreh se sms sees aaa 119 00 
8.5. 1st Cong. church, Master B. 

Ww. Lathrop, for lib’y, 6 cents per 

Sabbath for a year.....--..-.------ 3 12 
Sennett, Bapt. church....-.----------+ 2 83 
Southington, Conugsjchurehteaa-msie- = 16 00 
Stamfor do, QOv tess ace nes 8 00 
Suffield, Mrs. L. Granger PER ese todas 1 00 
Warren, Cong. churel. spies 11 00 
Westford, do. ep eS eesecinieaae 5 00 
Whitneyville, eRe Se eRe sateen 19 00 
Windsorville, a 6 Leavitt....:.... 1 00 
Wolcott, Cong. church....-.-.-------- 10 60 
Woodbury, Mrs. G. P. Churchill. ...--- 5 00 

New York. 
Brewerton, Meth. church...----------- 9 00 
Disciples church. .....--------------- 4,00 
Brooklyn, Plymouth church §. S., for 
lib’ys, of which 
Class No. Goh Mrs sa yaee oer ters $20 
* 46, Mrs. Bula sees 20 
fe “© 64, Miss Beach.....-. 20 
se) wo 1, Miss McLoughlin 20 
Me “ 70, Miss Noyes..--..- 20—202 00 
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Atlantic Avenue S. S. Missionary 
Association, for lib’y for U. S. 8. 


Cali fommiamenen Meeaces Cope once . 30 
Buffalo, Lafayette St. Pres. church.-.. 60 
Grace Meth. E. church..--....------- 20 
Cig (Ae bee oe eee 2 
Burdett, Horatio W. Brown. .-.------- 20 
Cambria, Cong. church.....----------- 8 
Meth. Epis: church... .- -22-..\.--=--- 8 


Catskill. Mrs. Edgar B. Day, to const. 


Edgar R. Kuap, of Pittsburg, L.M. 39 
Cazenovia, Rev. Dr. Torrey.....------ 1 
Centreville, Pres. church.....--------- 8 
Clarence, Union Meeting..-....------- 11 


Ger. Ref. church..-..-.--- Soc ewe 
Disciples church. .--- wate 
Meth. Epis. church...-.-. Be pial 
Elbridge, Cong. church.......-.---.--. 10 
Habins, Baps church®.< 2. --\o- <2. == +6 15 
MFO t sy EipIstchene heise tetas aras=.cicaisfe 9 
Hort Plain, Ref church... 0-2-2... - 23 
Fredonia, Meth. Epis. church...-...-. a 
IPres nCHUrCh, 5. ae seaesa aan en eee 10 
S.S. Pres. church, for lib’y....-....- 20 
IW iGQWOSM DFO RE SEE ec er sup Bosra Sa aeeaed 3 
Liverpool, Meth. Epis. church.....-... 2 
Presschureh:. ~ oe. - Je 11 
Ger, Meth. churchicce--t eeu. =e 2 oa 2 
Marion, Pres. church 3 
Meth. pis: cbureh-2.. >. .c--b.es-- =: 3 
Newburgh, C. Gilbert Fowler’s, class 
1st Pres. church, 8.8. for lib’y.... 15 
Balmville Union, 8. S., for lib’y...... 15 0 
New York City, James Lenox...-...-. 20 
G. G. Williams... .5.-<.. 55 2 ees 
Solon Humphreys. .-22-cene- 27 ose. 50 
Mrs. & Co-Parmenter. 2.23. oot 6... 2 
WosiahwOakesheecse ssa. ae eeecese eo 5 
MOMDIS RG COSUP ee cee. eeeene- ses ee 50 
De LPM SaAN sor steeitsee woe eee are. clas obec e 5 
Re AGEMC@undy se encer cates cee aoe eck 5 
i MiCOuRnady. sseecake ce seace =a a5: 5 
Alana McMan@ss ane sane ccis ces cece 25 
oth OS eS ee ee ee 10 
BN Lailer, dry... 825. 5 
Goo. Cabot Ward 50 
Wink. Curtisi.<2 22. cas se 5 
D. Huntington.......... 20 
ACR EMO een sccrn 5 cee 10 
Mhomas: Scotbr-catcecheee seer cecce oe 10 
Murher WBr0s:- 2. se sec aieeneee te Lae 25 
Charles Scribner & Co.....-........ 50 
iNhomaAseCochran ws eae. eoeee ae nnn 25 
AWE GOW AULUG Do seeatR Reese ee 10 
IB PES Witnes toes. Stones oe le V Nace | an 5 
AMP E MIMO? sec Sewanee eee a 10 
Samuels Coualters.c2~t scen-- e ce dle: 5 
OB ipy DR 82) orth) pages ae ane a Soe 50 
Richardeyviness Hae tees coe sos. , Os 
INVA 6 UND Aa eos EA eee 5 
M Saas Bee aS es cree ee 10 
J. Van Wagenen... ee eee x 
iMrswee Holden: ise) elle Saekion 
IMass:@othoutices. thea. sccte ce oo e710 
Mins eine wSlepertoe tees ace). 10 
We memeeee comarca te. ccc a ee a ses 
Wants Mathews.cn----ects bee, 250 
1 ia ae Be een tae Pn tgs 
Samuel F. B. Morse. - Tee ear 3 
Tis 1&6 oat 


Ref. church Washington Square..--. 63 75 
Broadway Tabernacle church, of 
which J. H. Dunham to const. 
Harry Goodrich Dunham, of Sher- 
purne, N. Y., L. D., $100, and Mrs. 
M. O. Roberts and Mrs. L. M. Bates, 
eachiplortor Lb y aesaresert sear ae 408 52 
Drs Ribterss.. cc eae sec eee ee eee eee 1 00 
Capt. J. W. C. Nicholson, U.S.N.... 3 00 
Parma Centre, Pres. church.-....--.---- 8 72 
Meth Epis: church’. Sac -css.ce-eeres 5 68 
Free Meth. Epis. church. .... Pry A ved ae, 6 81 
Penfield, Bap. church, add’l.-.-.-.--.-- 2 20 
. Pulaski, Cong. church, for lib’y------- 15 62 
Bap: church, for libiysase-. sss -eee er 20 00 
Meth. Epis. church..2:2-. 5: - sceee =e 4 20 
Rye, Capt. R. B. Chapman, to const. 
himself. Mec aces doses tena eee 30 00 
Silver Creek, Meth. Epis. church. . ee es 
South Richland, Bap. church..-...-.--- 8 00 
Spencerport, 8.8. Cong. church, in part 
HODMITD Wyoroee we cacee aes Ss ae ee ee 10 50 
Staten Island, ist Pres. church Edge- 
water........ eoSienigart aber eee eee eee 51 87 
Throopsville, Bap. church ........-.--. 9 75 
Disciples! church s-- ese. et. eee ee 2 27. 
Washingtonville, M. B. P......-------- 5 00 
Wolcott, Pres. church §. 8. for lib’y.... 20 26 
Meth. Epis. GI Se Res ares, sees. O150 
Protestant Meth. church..........--- 84 
NEW JERSEY. 
Lafayette, Ref. church.......2s2.-----: 31 50 
Morristown, lst Pres. ch., Capt. D.G.. 30 00 
Newark, Park Pres. church Missionary 
Society pion libiy7ss-/220-soeeeceee 20 00 
John Ca Nutman: apes. ae-coaea eee 1 00 
Springfield, Pres. church....---..2-..2s 29 30 
do. do., for lib’y.. 20 60. 
Meth. Epis. church. .........- 3 08 
Trenton, Geo. §. Grosvenor......--.-.- 10 00 
Wisconnetcong Valley church, add’l... 80 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Bethlehem, Moravian church.........- 24 83 
Female Seminary, for lib’y..-........ 20 00 
Catasanqua, Pres. church,......:..-..-. 13 50 
Danville, Mr. & Mrs. Montgomery..-.. 10 00 
Hastony; Dr. T.'Green.-- 22s. 2 eee ee 25 00 
Milton, W.C. Lawrence............-. 2 00 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Hannah §. Toland... 5 00 
Scranton, Pres. church, Individuals.... 39 50 
W. W. Winten.......... sieieis eee 10 00 
Work, samuel) Smalley semen: een 25 00 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Mrs. Mary S. Boyd.....-. 5 00 
DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, N. Y. Avenue Pres. ch:.. 98 50 
ist Pres. church, of which Mrs. D. 
W. Mahon, for lib’y $20.......-_2.. 74 15 
4th Pres. church, of which City Or- 
phan Asylum $20, for lib’y, per E. 
Hansell: ss. Rh ee Haare SSS 28 92 
Metropolitan Pres. church. -....._.-- 8 75 
ILLINOIS. = 
Evanston, Mrs. Orinda Kidder, for lib’ 0 
Geneva, Miss Mary M. Curtis...1....2 ¥ : = 
Iowa. 
Jefferson, S. L. Squires......._.. rose er ho 
West Mitchell, G. C. Wallingford...... 1 00 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln, Rev. Chas. Little.............. 5 00 
$4,456 96 


BOOKS DONATED. 


Rey. I. P. Warren, DD., Boston, Mass, 12 vols. 


Commentary on the Gospels. 


Rev. W. Frothingham, Rondout, N. ¥., sun- 


dry volumes. 


. 


a 
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: A Brave Sailor. 

A merchant and ship-owner of New 
_ York was standing at the entrance 
- of his warehouse, conversing with a 
_ gentleman on business. A pious 
- sailor, belonging to one of his ves- 


took my feet out of ‘ the horrible pit 
and miry clay, and established my 
goings.’ Oh! sir, don’t, if you 
please, take the name of my Master, 
the Lord Jesus, in vain! Heis your 
Creator as well as mine, and he has 
made you, and preserves you, and is 


_ sels, wished to enter it, but observ- 
‘ing that the door was occupied, mod- 
_estly stepped aside, not willing to 
interrupt the conversation. 
While waiting there, he heard the 
_ name of Jesus profanely used, and 
- on turning to look, he observed that 
_ it was his employer who was speak- 
ing. Instantly changing his position 
and standing in front of the gentle- 
man, with his head uncovered, and 
his hat under his arm, he addressed 
the merchant in this language : 
“ Sir, will you excuse me if I speak 
a word to you?” 
The gentleman recognizing him as 
- one of the crew of his vessel, recent- 
ly arrived, and supposing he might 
have something to say about the 
business of the ship, told him to 
Speak on. 
‘‘You won’t be offended then, sir, 
_ with a poor ignorant sailor if he tells 
_ you his feelings?” said he. 
“Certainly not,” replied the mer- 
chant. 
_ Well then, sir,” said the honest- 
‘hearted sailor, with much feeling, 
“will you be so kind as not to take 
the name of my blessed Jesus in 
vain? Heis a good Saviour! He 


always doing you good.” 

This was said with so much earnest- 
ness and feeling that the gentleman 
was quite touched. His eyes filled 
with tears, and he said : 

“My good fellow, God helping me 
I will never again take the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour, 
in vain.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the honest 
tar; and putting on his hat, he went 
away to his work. 


ee 
Don’t be Too Certain. 


Boys, don’t be too certain. Re- 
member that nothing is easier than 
to be mistaken. Andif you permit 
yourself to be mistaken a great many 
times, everybody will lose confidence 
in what you say, They will feel no 
security in trusting your word. Never 
make a positive statement without 
you know it is as you say. If you 
have any doubts, remove them by 
examination, before speaking con- 
fidently. Don’t be too certain ! 

“ John, where’s the hammer ?” 

“Tt is in the corn-house.” 

“ No, it is not there; I have just 
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been looking there.” : 

“Well, I know it is; I saw it there 
not half an hour ago.” 

“If you saw it there it must be 
there, of course. But suppose you 
go and fetch it. 

John goes to the corn-house, and 
presently returns with a small axe in 
his hand. 

“Oh, it was the axe I saw. The 
handle was sticking out from a half 
bushel measure. I thought it was the 
hammer.” 

But you said positively that you 
did see it, not that you thought you 
sawit. There is a great difference 
between the two answers. Do not 
permit yourself to make a positive 
statement, even about small matters, 
unless you are quite sure ; for if you 
do, you will find the habit growing 
upon you, and by and by you will 
begin to make loose replies to ques- 
tions of greatimportance. Don’t be 
too sure!”— Young Pilgrim. 


——————_—=> 6. <——___ 
Library Reports. 


During the month of January, 
thirty-six libraries were sent to sea 
from the Society’s rooms, 80 Wall 
Street ; sixteen new, and twenty re- 
fitted. 

The following are reported : 

No. 1,699.—Saved from schr. Z. 8. 
Baylies, which was wrecked on the 
Bar at Beaufort. Gone to Indianola 
on brig Bell of the Bay. 

No. 2,127.—“ Books read with in- 
terest ;” gone to various ports, on 
schr. O. Ames. 

No. 2,185.—“ Books read and ap- 
preciated ;” gone to Jacksonville, on 
schr. Paul & Thompson. 

No. 2,317.—Returned from several 
voyages; books were read with in- 
terest; gone to Jacksonville, on 
schr. New Zealand. 

No. 2,342.—Has been three years 
at sea; books used by several differ- 
ent crews; gone to Matanzas, on 
brig H. O. Phinney. 

No. 2,539.—‘‘ Books read with 


good results ;” gone to Para, on gchr. 
O. #. Moody. a 
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No. 2,527.—Captain states that 
the books were all read by the crew; 
they return thanks for the use, and 
desire another; gone to Galveston, 
on schr. J. W. Fish. 


No. 2,641.—“ Books read with pro- 
fit;? gone to New Orleans, on schr- 
J. EH. Meseway. 

No. 2,683.—Have been to the East 
Indies, and done good; gone to 
Charleston, on schr. Georgietta. 

No. 2,692.—“‘ Books much read ;” 
gone to Calais, on schr. Redondo. 


No. 2,810.—‘‘ Crew benefitted by 
reading the books of thelibrary; and 
for its use all are thankful ;” gone tc 
Cardenas, on brig Harry. 

No. 2,880.—Read by all with good 
results; gone to Santa Martha, or 
schr. I. Wells. 

No. 3,074.—Has been to various 
ports; books read with interest. 
gone to Havana, on brig I. LH. Leigh: 
ton. 

No. 3,124.—‘‘ Books read and ap. 
preciated ;” gone to Europe on bark 
Cyclone. 


No. 3,140.—See Captain’s letter, in 
January Life Boat; gone to Car 
denas, on bark HL. White. 


No. 3,162.—Books read by officer 
and crew with profit; gone to Nev 
Orleans, on schr. J. T. Manson. 


No. 3;255.—“ Books read, and wer 
useful ;” gone to Antwerp, on sch 
O. S. Bushnell. 


No. 3,268.—Has been a voyage t 
the Pacific. Captain says “‘ the book 
have all been read by myself an 
crew, with pleasure and profit; w 
desire another.”” Gone to Barbado: 
on schr. D. Faust. 


No. 3,279.—Has been to sever: 
ports; books read with interest 
gone to Montevideo, on brig J. 4 
Darrell. 


No. 3,338.—Saved from the wrec 
of bark Agnes Fraser, by Captai 
Fisher, of brig W. Gordon; bool 
read with interest by the officers ar 
crew of the latter vessel; gone | 
Carthagena, on schr. Matilda. 


No. 2,774.—Gone on its seco1 
voyage te Cuba, on bark Lizzie. 
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No. 1,393.—Has returned from its 
fifth voyage in good condition, and 
gone to East Indies on ship Crom- 
well; 20 men. Has been very useful. 


No. 3,080.—Returned; books much 
read and much liked; gone to San 
Francisco, on ship Two Brothers ; 26 
men; care of a Christian sailor. 


No. 2,075. — Returned from its 
fourth voyage; books much read ; 
_ gone to West Indies. 
No. 1,630.—Returned, having been 
much read; gone to New Orleans, 
on bark Marblehead ; 12 men. 


No. 2,093.—Returned; books all 
read; gone to sea, on schr. Lottie. 

No. 2,773.—Returned, and gone to 
er on brig M. B. Russell, from Port- 
and. 


No. 236.—Has returned from its 

fourth voyage, and gone to sea, on 
sehr. L. dé N.* Babcock. 

No. 3,087.—Returned ; books much 
used ; gone to West Indies. 

No. 3,038.—Returned; refitted and 
gone to 8. America, on brig Brandel. 

No. 1,393.— Returned ; books read 
by all the crew, and all seemingly 
impressed. 

No. 2,787.—Returned; books much 
read by all. Refitted and gone to 


sea, in bark Doveland, for West 


Indies, care of Mr. Scott. 

Nos. 2,463 and 1,266.—Reported 
- books worn out, and boxes broken 

up. 
- No. 3,062.—Returned; books all 
- read with much interest; gone to 
 gea, on ship Syren ; 18 men for Mel- 
bourn. 

No. 2,209.—Returned ; much used ; 
_ gone to West Indies. 
- Nos. 3,054 & 1,999.—“It was my 

custom to place the books on the 
cabin table every Sunday morning 
and afternoon, during the time of 
our meetings, that all might have 
the opportunity of changing those 
- they had read for others. All the 
books were read, and some of them 
several times over. The value and 
importance of them, for the bene- 
fit of souls, was great indeed, 
particularly while I endeavored 
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with God’s help to hold religious 
services on board. Our meetings, 
during the voyage, were held on 
Sunday in the forenoon and after- 
noon, singing, reading the Scrip- 
tures, with a sermon, and closing 
with prayer. In the opening we 
held a Sabbath school. Tuesday and 
Friday morning we held meetings, 
singing, reading the Scriptures with 
prayer, occupying about one hour’s 
time. , Besides these meetings, we 
met every morning, weather permitt- 
ing, on the quarter-deck, commenc- 
ing with singing, ‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,’ reading 
short portions of the Psalms, then 
prayer occupying about ten minutes. 
Though there was no compulsion in 
attending the meetings on morning. 
worship, I never knew a _ person 
absent from morning worship that 
was able to attend, during the voy- 
age to India and back of eleven 
months. Our meetings and Sabbath 
school were all attended with much 
interest. There were three hopeful 
conversions. Most of the crew left 
off swearing, and seven signed the 
Temperance Pledge. 

“One morning, about two months 
from home, on talking with the chief 
mate about the meetings, etc., he 
said ‘he never thought such a course 
of religious services could be con- 
ducted on board a ship with success.’ 
I replied, ‘You now see the exercises 
here, and what do you think of their 
effects ?? He replied, ‘If there is any 
trouble with the crew, I must make 
it myself.” JI never saw a more 
orderly crew, or had so little trouble 
in getting along with men on board 
ship before. I beg leave to return 
thanks for the library. The books 
have been a blessing to myself as 
well as my crew. 

DANIEL H. HUTCHINSON, 
Master of ship Sooloo.” 

No. 1,313.—“‘ Has been on board of 
the schr. H. S. Twisden for several 
years, during which time it has been 
read by hundreds, and I think it has 
been productive of much good. I 
myself have read all the books, and 
some of them several times. They 
take the place of the light, trashy 
reading matter that generally comes 
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to the hands of the sailor. I will 
now thank you and all those interest- 
ed with you in furnishing the l- 


braries, for the great amount of 


good you are doing us. I can refer 
to no particular instance of conver- 
sion, but the general tendency and 
moral teaching is good. Hoping 
your efforts will be crowned with 
_abundant success, I am truly yours, 
JOSIAH CHASE, 
Master of schr. Twisden.” 

No. 3,097.—Returned ; “‘ has done 
much good ;” gone to Mobile. 

No. 3,420.—Returned ; “‘ read with 
much profit ;” many thanks for its 
use; gone to Mobile. 


No. 2,786.—Returned ; much good ' 


accomplished ; gone to Valparaiso, 
on bark Oalifornia; 10 men. 

No. 3,531. 

San Francisco, Jan. 11th, 1871. 

““To the Treasurer of the AMER- 
ICAN SEAMEN’S FRImND SociETY.— 
Dear Sir, lL inclose $13 being a dona- 
tion from the crew and officers of 
ship Marianne Nottebohm, of New 
York, believing as we do that your 
library work is of the utmost bene- 
fit to seamen. 

“All the efforts made to obtain 
this sum was this. I subscribed a 
small sum against my name, and 
jeft it on a slate on the library the 
Sabbath before my arrival, and found 
the amount enclosed ($13), subscrib- 
ed before night. I believe with a 
very little effort on the part of cap- 
tains, each ship would get as much, 
and in many instances a much larger 
amount. 

“‘T shall try it again, if Providence 
so orders that I shall perform another 
voyage. 

“The books most read on this 
voyage are histories and geographies. 
Many of my crew being Catholics 
do not like religious books; others 
have carefully read them, and with 
deep interest. I should judge your 
selections are very suitable to all 
clases of seamen. 

‘‘ Wishing your institution suc- 
cess, and trusting that all your efforts 
for seamen will be accepted of God 
and have reward in due time, I am 
yours truly, 

Henry Manrer, Master, 
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My Own Pilot. 
It will be remembered that Ad- 
miral Farragut had a severe and 


dangerous illness in Chicago, not 


many months before his fatal sick-- 
ness at Portsmouth. While lying 
very low in the hotel, his life being 
then despaired of, it was suggested 
that a clergyman should be sent for. 
The Admiral desired it and a mes- 
senger was despatched. An Irish ser- 
vant knowing what was going on sent 
in,all haste for a Romish Priest, who 
arrived before the clergyman, and 


was met at the door of the bed-— 
chamber by Mrs. Farragut, who re- — 


luctantly admitted him. He went to 
the bedside, and, in a low tone of 
voice, addressed the Admiral, who 
shook his head decidedly. Again he 
attempted to address him, but was 
repulsed and finally left the room. 
Mrs. Farragut approached her hus- 
band, the old sailor, who roused 
himself and said firmly, ‘‘ That’s not 
my Pilot: I want my own Pilot.” 

This was the characteristic exclam- 
ation of a great sea-captain, about 
to go through the dark waters of 
death, and he wanted his own Pilot. 
then! No treacherous, doubtful 
guide would answer in making such 
a passage. 

a 
Try It 
One pound of gold may be drawn) 


into a wire that would extend round | 


the globe: so one good deed may be) 
felt through all time, and cast its in- 

fluence into eternity. Though done) 
in the first flush of youth, it may) 
gild the last hours of a long life, and. 
form the brightest spot in it. 
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HARMON LOOMIS, D. D., : 
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OFrrroxs 80 WALL SrreEeT, New Yorr, 
. 13 Cornhill, Boston, Rev. 8. W. Hanks. 
New Haven, Ct., Rey. H. Brrgr. 
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Terms of the Life Boat. | 


Tue Lire-Boar is published for the purpose of: 
diffusing information and awakening an interest} 
more especially among the young, in the moral! 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also! 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general 
objects of the Society. Any Sabbath School,. 
who will send us $20 for a Loan Library, shall 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year) 
with postage prepaid. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS, 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time constitutes 
a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, ora sum which in addition to a previous payment makes 
One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to Tos Amenican SEAMEN’sS FRIEND Society, incorporated by the Legislature 
ee — aoe in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of the sai iety. 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testament, and 
that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other, 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES, 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-st., New York and 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languges may be had either at the office, or 
at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-street. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely, and 
secure regular instalments of interest. en’s Savings Banks as such are established in New York, 
78 Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


3 LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
~ New York, 190 Cherry street........000+... Amer. Sea. Friend Society.... Fred’k Alexander. 
«6 153 thompson street, (colored). ce 66 weee W. P. Powell. 

Bosrox, 99 Purchase street....-sesseecceeees Boston “4.2. Oapt. P. G. Atwood. 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street...... Penn. sf «eee Capt. J. T. Robinson, 
WILmINGTON, cor. Front and Dock streets Wilm. Sea. Friend Society... Capt.W. J. Penton. 
OHARLESTON, S: O.cccovccetceccccces Charleston Port Society...... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
MosILe, Ala....-26 Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society... Henry Parsons. 
San Francisco, Ca. C SY ce TT 
BIONOLULU, B.Teccccccccccccccccccccscccsoce ae si “ ... Mrs. Crabbe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


‘| New York, 338 Pearl strect.....02. .. Epis. Miss. 80c’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 
<6 34 & 336 Pearl street.. -. Private.. Bemacieees 
= 91 Market street....-sccrccerece do .. occcceeceee Peter Oberg. 
ee 4 Catharine Lane, (colored)...e. dO «see paiviviewcicsees, Goi I's: EhoEtpson, 
5S 45 Oliver street...ccrcccrscerere dO) ines eeececceesees Christ. Bowman. 
“ 39 do eeaueesisaite celsece dO secccccccccccsecescoes William White. 


- Boston, North Square, ‘‘ Mariners’ House’’.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Society. N. Hamilton. 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court.......-.+e2. Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S........ David Isley. 
Batimore, 65 Thames street.....-...e++ee- Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y. Edward Kirbey. 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS, 

New York, Catharine, cor. Madison st...... New York Port Society ...... Rey. E. D. Murphy. 

se cor. Water and Dover sts....+.-.- Mission «<6 eccoee OF — 

3 27 Greenwich street ....+eee+e00 ie bd eocooe ‘** BF. Millard. 

#6 foot of Pike street, E. R....-... Episcopal Miss. Society...... ‘* R. W. Lewis, 

“ foot of Hubert street, N. R.-.e. es os 5 - ‘* HH. F. Roberts. 

<e Open air Service, Coenties Slip... oe ee - ‘* Robt. J. Walker. 

AS Swedish & English, pier 11,N.R. Methodist ....... . © O.G, Hedstrom. 

we Oliver, cor. Henry st........00. Baptist... cccsecscccvecseeee J. L. Hodge, D. D. 

sé cor. Henry and Market sts...... Sea and Land, Presbyterian.. ‘+ Edward Hopper, 


. : “e 
Brooxuyn, 8 President street......--s00-ee6 Am. Sea. Friend Society... { a ee eee 
BUFFALO... ccccsccccreccccccsccccccccccccsecs ceccccersscsccvccseccccccvcos *§ H. Peck. 
AxBany, Montgomery street....ccccccecreoe Methodist ......++eeseeceeeee “* John Miles. 
Bosron, cor. Salem & N. Bennet streets..... Boston Sea.Friend Society... ‘ J M.H. Dow. 


: “EK. T. Taylor. 
66 North Square...ccccoccrcccccocrcce Boston Port Society........ { MY Geo. 8. Noyes. 


“cor. Commercial & Lewis sts.......- Baptist Bethel Society....... ‘ H. A. Cooke. 
“ Richmond street...cccccccccccecsos EplsSCOPAleccccccsceccceccvece * J.P. Robinson. 
PorTLanD, Mx Fore st. near new Custom House Portland Sea, Friend Society. <“ ¥F. Southworth. 
~Pxrovipence, R. I., 52 Wickenden street... Providence Sea. Friend Soc’y, ‘* O, M. Winchester. 
1 NEW BEDFOED,...c.-ccccoeccoeccccsceceeeee New Bedford Port Society.... ‘ J.D. Butler. 
| Purmapevenia, corner of Front & Union.... Presbyterian,............06. ‘ D.H. Emerson, D.D 
; ge cor. Shippen & Penn sts..-.-. Methodist ......ssseccoceceoe  G.W. McLaughlin. 


“ Catharine street ..c.sccecoce EpisCopal.cc.ssccscccscccseee ** W.3B. Erben. 
“s Church st, above Navy Yard. Baptist....-cecccosseeseseoee ‘¢ Joseph Perry. * 
Baurrmoxzg, oor. Alice and Anna st ....--.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Society. ‘* Francis McCartney 
«ss cor. Light and Lee stss......-. Baltimore, 8. B........0e.0e- R. R. Murphy. 
NOBFOLK.,...0....ccccccccccceccovssccsesees Amer. Sea. Friend Society... ‘* E.N.Orane. 
Oxnaxnuxeton, Church, near Water street.....  “ ss se oo. % Wm. B. Yates. 
BAVANNAH..cccccccccccrcvcccccrcecs . gs se oe ose Richard Webb. 


Mositx, Church street, near Wat se ss es “ LL. H. Pease. 


NEW OBLEANS.ccccccecccccccccecccccceccese 


Ruerican “SEAMEN’S ‘FRIEND (SOCIETY. 


80 Warr STREET, New YORK. 


@ryganized, May, 1828.—Incoypoyated, April, 1833. : 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Esq., President. Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President 


Rey. HARMON LOOMIS, D. D., Cor. Sec’y. SAMUEL H. HALL, freasurer. 
“ S.H. HALL, D.D., Cor. Sec'y. d Hd. Mag.| L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
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OssEcTs. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen : to protect 
them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a curse to each otherand the 
world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify 
commerce, an interest anda power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it 
everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


MEANS OF ACCOMPHISHMENT. 1.—The Preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries and Chaplains, 
and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. 
In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN 
the SANDWICH ISLANDS, PERU, CHILI, BRAzIL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN 
New Brunswick, &c., and will establish others, as its funds shallallow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship board and on shore, and to those who do business upon ourin- | 
land waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of pa- 
rents and friends. 


2.—The monthly publication of the Sattor’s MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of Christ- 
ians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publications, the 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND, is gratuitously furnished Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among 
seamen and others. The Society also publishes the LirE Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. 


3.—LOAN LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive and entertaining books, put — 

up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and 
crews, and placed as a general thing, in the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the 
time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missfons contemplates 
much more than the placing ofa Christian Library on ship-board, in that. (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good with it, and | 
who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It places the library in the forecastle 
-the sailors’ own apartment. (3) It contemplates a connection between the missionary and 
the individual who furnishes the instruments with which he works. The donor of each library 
is informed, if he requests it, when anu where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever 
of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries sent out by the | 
Society, is over 3,300, containing 150,000 volumes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they 
have been accessible to probably 150,000 men. Between six and seven hundred hopeful con- 
versions at sea, have been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion 

of these libraries have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently beard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly ex- 
tended. More than 20,00 American vessels remain to be supplied. 


_4.—The establishment of SaiLors’ Homes, READING Roos, SAVING's Banks, the distribu- 
tion of BIBLES, TRACTs, &c. 


The SaILors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the direction of the 
Society. It was opened in 1342, since which time it has accommodated 75,000 boarders. This 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives, $1,500,000. ‘The moral and religious 
influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked sea- | 
men are constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily attend- 
ance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. 


The Society also aids the Homn ror Cotorep Saitors, an excellent institution under the 
care of Mr. W. P. POWELL, 153 Thompson St. Similar institutions exist, under the care of 
auxiliary Societies, in the cities of Boston, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, NEW ORLEANS, SAN 
¥ RANCISCO, and HONOLULY, S. I. ’ 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- 
ry_to sea, in the name of the donor. Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member ; Ono Hundred dollars 
a Life Director. The SalLors’ MaGazine is, when asked for, sent gratuitously to Pastors, who 


take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directors, upon an annual 
request for the same. 


‘ 


